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Commentary... 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


January 1, 2005, start of another year, 
this year we complete 22 years of publica- 
tion as of the May 1 issue and carry on into 
our 23rd, no end in sight. I am now 75 and 
have successfully fended off retirement no- 
tions ten years beyond the traditional 65, no 
end in sight for that either. I suppose if I were 
to retire I would find plenty to occupy my 
time, but I would miss the daily mail and all 
the interesting stuff it brings, the ongoing in- 
terchange with so many of you, and, of 
course, the modest income that makes it pos- 
sible for me to not have to rely only on the 
scanty Social Security check that shows up 
each month. Income from the magazine is 
sufficient for our needs (we’re not conspicu- 
ous consumers) so we can just toss the So- 
cial Security checks into the bank for our old 
age. 

In the past few years I have increasingly 
heard from readers concerned about my 
health, usually when they do not get, for one 
reason or another, an issue on time. Every 
issue that is mailed results in a dozen or so 
non-deliveries through the inevitable mishaps 
of the U.S. Mail’s handling of bulk mail de- 
livery. It used to be that the aggrieved reader 
assumed I hadn’t mailed his copy yet, but now 
it seems to have shifted over to concern that 
something had happened to me that prevented 
me from mailing his copy. I reassure such 
callers (there have been several this past year) 
that I am in good health, not to worry, and 
then proceed to determine how or why his 
copy did not get to him. 

I do realize that by the time one reaches 
75, if one makes it that far at all (how did I 
ever get this far given my lack of concern 
about “safety”?) it is commonplace to be al- 
ready suffering from the ravages of age. I am, 
Iam. My hearing, damaged in my motorcycle 
racing days, needs the help of a hi tech, costly 
hearing aid. My eyesight needs not only read- 
ing glasses but now some help when driving. 
My short term memory is sadly deficient, re- 
quiring prominent reminders for the impor- 
tant stuff. I fall asleep reading evenings after 
only a dozen hours of activity. 

But I do not have any physiological 
problems and am never sick. This past year I 
had a bout with a recurrence of Lyme Dis- 
ease first incurred four years ago. This mani- 
fested itself in swollen knees which required 
the removal of the excess fluids accumulated 


therein as my body’s autoimmune system 
went after the presumed baccili. I say pre- 
sumed because there was no new infection, 
but rather an arousal of dormant germs still 
going around in my blood stream. The inabil- 
ity to fully bend my knees made it awkward 
getting up and down or into and out of my 
truck, and I could not get down on my knees 
to do tasks like tiling the back hall floor. In- 
convenient, but otherwise not interfering in 
everyday life very much. 

While my continuing work at publish- 
ing this little magazine is in part driven by 
financial need, it is also driven by my con- 
viction that one must have a purpose in life 
greater than self gratification. When that pur- 
pose, as mine is, 1s also a fascinating and con- 
tinually rewarding one in satisfaction, it is 
what is known as a win/win situation. I know 
from your many notes on renewals that you 
find much enjoyment on our pages, thus my 
purpose is being realized. 

Keeping it up as the years add up? Pre- 
paring an issue every two weeks keeps my 
mind exercised. My bicycling keeps my body 
exercised. Why not boaty exercise like row- 
ing? I have been urged to adopt sliding seat 
rowing, as readers will have noted in letters 
published on that topic. Paddling my kayaks 
would provide some exercise, not as complete 
as the rowing, but I no longer will go out alone 
in a small boat, nor on my mountain bike off 
road. Finding congenial companionship for 
paddling or off road bicycling is not easily 
achieved, the outings available in both games 
around here cater to younger, more aggres- 
sive participants and I do not wish to burden 
them with my limitations. Bicycling on the 
roads alone is OK as should anything unto- 
ward happen, someone is always coming 
along. 

So my boating activities pretty much are 
focused on continuing to turn out this maga- 
zine every two weeks. Not to worry, it will 
continue. Should the unexpected happen and 
I become unable to do so, you will be in- 
formed of what will be done about it. 

Iam counting, however, on my genes to 
carry me onward. My mother lived to be 100 
without health problems, my father 91 with 
minor health problems, both functional up 
until the last few months of their long lives. 
This leaves me something between 15 and 25 
years yet to play with. 


On the Cover... 


When Jeff Blunck’s Bolger Sneakeasy had motor trouble at a recent Lake Powell small 
craft gathering, he got a tow from Chuck Leinweber’s sailboat. Full report on this gathering in 


this issue. 
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16' Cedar Guideboat 


June 18-20 No Octane Regatta, Blue Mtn Lake,NY 
June 19-20 Clearwater Festival, Croton-on-Hudson 
June 26-7 Vermont Outdoor's Woman, Stowe VT 
July 16-8 Adirondack Living, Lake Placid, NY 
July17-8 Lake Champlain Maritime Museum, VT 
July30-1Aug Champlain Valley Folk Festival 
July30-1Aug Finger Lakes Antique Boat ShowNY 
July 30-Aug 1 Shelburne Museum, Shelburne, VT 
Aug 6-8 Antique & Classic Boatshow Clayton NY 
Aug 6-8 Hildene Arts Fest, Manchester, VT 

Aug 13-15 Maine Boats & Harbors, Rockland ME 


PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 (802) 425-3926 
www. adirondack-guide-boat.com 


Aug 20-22 Lake Placid Art Fest, Lake Placid NY "Once you get into one of these boats you won't want to get out." Vogue 


Sep 10-12 Port Townsend Wooden Boat Fest WA 
Sep 23-6 Norwalk Boat Show, Norwalk, CT 

Sep 24-6 Eastern States Expo, Springfield MA 
Oct 1-3 Hildene Arts Fest, Manchester, VT 

Oct 8-10 Stowe Arts Festival, Stowe, VT 

Nov4-7 Philadelphia Museum of Art Craftshow 
Nov5-7 Fine Furnishings Show, Providence, RI 
Nov 13-4 Adirondack Living, Purchase NY 

(Just to be safe, call or e-mail to confirm show dates.) 


12' Kevlar Packboat 


“Truly, these are boats you can hug." Popular Mechanics 


Last year our customers saved more than $100,000 because 
their e-mail addresses were in our confidential database. 


15' Cedar Guideboat Kit 15' Kevlar Guideboat 


Me < 


Opinions... 


Says It All 

Your “Commentary” in the October 15 
issue “says it all.” Simpler is better, the sooner 
learned the longer to be enjoyed! 

Victor Pennes, Poughkeepsie, NY 


The Wooden Boat Show 

Your observations and commentary on 
the Wooden Boat Show in Newport, Rhode 
Island, this past summer expresses a similar 
sentiment as have many I’ve talked to about 
some of the recent shows. 

I attended the Wooden Boat Show at 
Mystic Seaport in 2000, where I showed Bitty 
Kat, my little catboat. I thought the price was 
a little excessive then, it seems very exces- 
sive now. I have talked to several folks who 
attended the show when it was held in Michi- 
gan a couple of years ago, and they share your 
“on target” assessment. 

Many with whom I’ve have spoken who 
have attended recent boat shows hold the 
viewpoint that it is too much money to look 
at the same kayaks and canoes. It seems like 
it’s mostly small boats under 16’. That’s fine, 
but where are the bigger boats? The classics, 
antiques, Aldens, Herreshoffs, etc. There are 
always some, but not the numbers as in the 
past. These are not the shows of the ‘80s and 
‘90s. To pay that kind of money to see pretty 
much the same type of boats every year may 
have something to do with low attendance. 

Having to pay $15 each, a family with a 
couple of kids may go once, but to get them 
back to see more of the same, nice as they 
may be, is difficult. There are also venues now 
for small boats that were not around ten years 
ago, or at least not what they are today with 
so many more amateur and professional 
builders and restorers supporting them. 

The Wooden Boat Show seems to be 
aiming more toward the amateur and profes- 
sional builders as attendees rather than try- 
ing to attract the general public that might 
expect impressive yachts and classics. They 
might be disappointed and not return and may 
not have much positive to say. 

My expectations at the 2000 show in 
Mystic were not at all met in terms of what 
numbers of privately owned boats I thought 
would be there. Fortunately, Mystic has a 
collection of their own and I did find plenty 
to look at and enjoy. I’m not sure if I would 
feel the same about the recent show in New- 
port. 

I do think there is something going on 
that keeps the public from attending. Is it that 
so many have been converted to become ama- 
teur builders and restorers, possibly by the 
influence of this fine magazine, and are now 
too busy with their own projects to go so far 
for the price of admission? Could it be that 
the show needs a better assessment of the tar- 
get market and look at a few changes. Would 
it help to get more privately owned boats in 
the water as in the past? 

Lowering the admission price and pro- 
moting the show to reach a wider market 
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would likely be a step in the right direction. 
Our local chapter of the Antique and Classic 
Boat Society has a superb show; over 85 big- 
ger boats in the water and half that again (yes, 
canoes, too!) on land display, with vendors 
and attendees from a large multi-state region. 
Cost of admission? FREE! Every year the 
number of people attending is up. So are the 
vendor sales numbers. 

If I wanted to I could attend any show I 
choose, the price of travel and admission not- 
withstanding. While I would want to see the 
same builders, designers, and vendors each 
year as an indication of the strength of the 
market and its future health, new ones as well 
are needed. An admission price consistent 
with what I expect, seeing new, different, and 
exciting vessels, would not be a problem... 
maybe. 

I think more boats in the water (lots of 
wood and varnish with a touch of polished 
bronze, tall spars, flags and banners, etc.) and 
on land, promoted well and targeted toward 
the curious general public as well as poten- 
tial boat owners, buyers, etc., would help keep 
costs down by attracting larger numbers of 
interested people. 

T’ll conclude my comments by recom- 
mending a video, if it can still be found. The 
title is Wooden Boats, Dreams & Realities. It 
describes the Wooden Boat show in Newport 
in 1993. It covers many types of boats; cus- 
tom, antique, classic, unique ones from ama- 
teurs and pros. Yes, kayaks, too! It’s really a 
fun video to watch. I can’t remember where I 
originally got it, but it is from Shaw Produc- 
tions, P.O. Box 444, McFarland, WI 53558. 

Greg Grundtisch, Lancaster, NY 


SEDA Sticks By Specialty Kayaks 

Anyone involved with paddle sports for 
some time must have noticed how the selling 
of canoes and kayaks has drastically changed 
ever since the consolidation in the market five 
years ago. The big three leading conglomer- 
ates, which were created through the acqui- 
sitions of many small companies, took the 
distribution of kayaks and canoes to the next 
level to suit their needs. They created cheap 
brands and started selling kayaks to big box 
discount chain stores. Lately these brands 
began overlapping and the differences disap- 
peared. 

Specialty dealers promoted such brands 
for decades and got hurt. They cannot com- 
pete profitably with huge discount chain 
stores that buy kayaks by container loads at 
lower prices. Old dealer loyalty of the ac- 
quired small manufacturers has fallen by the 
wayside. Whoever gives the largest order gets 
to sell the line. We hear such complaints from 
many of our long time SEDA dealers. Spe- 
cialty dealers with many years of experience 
are disenchanted with the present kayak mar- 
ket. We at SEDA stayed independent and 
loyal to our dealers and we make excellent 
products. 

It does not have to be a secret any longer 
that we at SEDA have been manufacturing, 
under private label, Dagger and Perception 
composite touring kayaks. This is our spe- 


cialty. A Popular Mechanics article back in 
1974 mentioned us as the first company us- 
ing Kevlar in kayaks. More than half of our 
production these days are ultralight and tough 
kayaks using the cutting edge of composite 
technology. The parent company of Percep- 
tion and Dagger brand gave us notice that they 
are discontinuing the marketing of compos- 
ite kayaks. 

We hear comments from store owners 
such as, “I have decided to be a legitimate 
specialty store again, promote and sell the 
flagships of the kayaking sport only, high tech 
composite kayaks, and will forget fighting 
price wars with chain stores. I am dropping 
such and such brand. I have to sell 10 to 15 
of their cheap plastic kayaks to generate the 
same profit when I sell one of yours. There is 
no money in mass marketed kayaks these 
days. Can I please become your SEDA Au- 
thorized Dealer?” 

Huge advertising programs and promo- 
tions turned kayaking into a fad. Many new 
companies jumped on the bandwagon. Cut- 
throat competition and ever lower prices of 
plastic kayaks created an image with the pub- 
lic that a kayak is something you sit in on the 
water and that kayak should cost about 
$299.99 with paddle included. 

The big three could not grow by making 
specialty high performance composite kay- 
aks. We at SEDA specialize in producing 
these top of the line kayaks. We have been at 
it for 35 years. Avid kayakers, who paddle 
for exercise and go on adventure outings, 
regularly seek our SEDA kayaks by name. 
Our SEDA customers are willing to pay for 
quality of design and for durable, lightweight 
composite construction. 

Our SEDA dealers can earn money for 
their expertise in selling our brand of kay- 
aks. They are interested in selling a top of 
the line, recognized composite kayak brand. 
They provide knowledgeable advice while 
selling the very best in kayaks. They strive to 
be the specialty outdoor sports retailer and 
avoid competing with big box stores. 

We at SEDA have been building the fin- 
est kayaks, canoes, and accessories since 
1969 and have built strong customer good- 
will over these many years. We diligently re- 
fer all leads to our dealers and we offer large 
territorial protection. Our policy is to sell to 
specialty dealers only. Outfitters such as 
NOLS, Outward Bound, and many others use 
our kayaks for their long-term durability over 
polyethylene Tupperware boats. 

Josef Sedivec, Founder/Owner SEDA 
Products Inc., 926 Coolidge Ave., National 
City, CA 91950, www.sedakayak.com, 
<info @sedakayak.com> 


Towing Tenders 

From the look of Richard Smith’s ten- 
der pictured in the November | issue (“You 
write to us about...”) I’d say it was too far 
back. All boats, when up to speed, create a 
following wave. When towing a tender, the 
best position for it is on the forward side of 
this following wave. In this position it tends 
to surf downhill on the wave, while if it is on 
the back side it is being towed uphill, so to 
speak. Once the tender is in the correct posi- 
tion, the painter will sometimes go quite slack 
as the wind and other waves act on the ten- 
der, but it will not pull so hard. 

Richard Knight, Naples, FL 


Complicated Rather Than Improved 

After reading your excellent August 1 
“Commentary” and subsequent criticisms of 
your position, I feel it necessary to support 
your stance. I applaud your resistance to com- 
plicate your life by getting online. I have also 
been criticized as having backward views, but 
I think a more appropriate label would be to 
describe myself as anti-progressive. 

Most folks are taken aback when I de- 
scribe myself this way. The reason I embrace 
anti-progressive tendencies is because I be- 
lieve a lot of so-called progress is anything 
but progress. I see our increased dependence 
upon cell phones, computers, and other con- 
veniences as a means to our end (pardon the 
pun). When these entities fail, modern life 
comes to a screeching halt. Paper and pen- 
cils rarely fail; they seldom force businesses 
to shut down until a repair technician arrives. 
And they are significantly cheaper as well. 

My anti-progressive views are rather 
ironic because I was a computer repair tech- 
nician and programmer before getting in- 
volved in boat design. After many years of 
building and repairing PCs, I began to real- 
ize that all this technology has mostly com- 
plicated our lives instead of improving it. Not 
only has technology forced us to become de- 
pendent, but it has also nurtured expectations 
of convenience and instant gratification. Per- 
haps I’m old-fashioned, but I was raised to 
believe that independence and delayed grati- 
fication for one’s labors are virtues which are 
demonstrative of one’s character. 

I still keep up to date with technology, 
mainly to stay ahead of it and keep it in its 
place. Orwellian catastrophization aside, I do 
maintain my own website promoting my boat 
design business. I do use email and other tools 
of technology. But I maintain the understand- 
ing that these are just tools, not justifications 
in and of themselves. I maintain these tech- 
nologies as a convenience to my clients, not 
to myself. If they shut down, I’ve taken pre- 
cautions that my business does not. And I 
agree with you that the postal system is still 
a good way to communicate. 

Semper epistula mittere. 

Michael D. Dauscher, Three Rivers 
Marineworks, New Haven, IN 


Watch Out Arlie 

Arlie Fagan in that car hood boat (Ray 
Stockwell’s letter in November 15 issue) 
looks just like what I would expect from an 
antique outboard motor enthusiast. I know 
several of those people and they all have one 
thing in common. They don’t take life too 
seriously. I bet if Arlie don’t get forward quick 
after he cranks that old piece of junk, he is 
going to put that cigarette out. My uncle made 
one of those death traps out of two ‘39 Ford 
hoods. It is at the bottom of the deepest pond 
on our place along with his tackle box and a 
Harrington & Richardson break top .22 re- 
volver. There is a story about one of those 
rigs in a book by Robert Penn Warren... had 
the same outcome. 

Robb White, Thomasville, GA 


Projectas... 


No More Staring Straight into the Eye of 
Death 

The sailing canoe cover on the Septem- 
ber | issue re-aroused a brief enthusiasm for 
my sailing canoe, but I’m spoiled by my 
Chesapeake skiff. Hiking out and staring 
straight into the eye of death no longer ap- 
peals to me. And, I’m even considering a two 
masted rig for Syncopation. 

I recently bought Platt Monfort’s 14’ 
Whitehall kit. I once built two concrete 
Whitehalls, the second in 20 minutes over the 
first! Perhaps I'll qualify for some sort of rec- 
ognition for having built the heaviest and the 
lightest Whitehalls. It’s a project for the win- 
ter. 

Thanks for publishing the amusing 
“Sliding into Sleeper” photos. I think the 
combination of technical, cultural, and his- 
torical articles in the September | issue was 
perfect. Reinhard Zollitsch is a first class au- 
thor, as are the others. 

Derek Van Loan, Mill Valley, CA 


Vicarious Building 

This Murray Peterson 28’ schooner was 
built just down the road from my woodcarv- 
ing shop in West Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
by Ned Crosby’s E.M. Crosby Boatworks, so 
I had opportunity follow its building. Ned is 
the grandson of the legendary Chester A. 
Crosby of Osterville and was able to hire on 
two of his grandfather’s former workers for 
the traditional plank on frame construction 
project. The design is considered to be 
Peterson’s greatest achievement; he drew it 
for his family late in his life. It is a handsome 
and rugged boat that offers the feel of a yacht 
twice its size. 

Paul White, West Barnstable, MA 


Building a Chebacco 

In response to your request for amateur 
builders to ‘fess up about their projects, I am 
moved by my experience (and it continues, 
I’m in dirty clothes at the computer waiting 
for the sun to warm up the barn for some end 
of season epoxy work) to write about how I 
went from a boat itch, to seeking advice from 
Mike O’Brien at WoodenBoat magazine, to 
talking/evaluating/sleeping on different de- 
signs and getting scuttle butt, and finally, 
based on price, skill level, car size, reputa- 
tion, design, group of website fellow build- 
ers, going with Phil Bolger and his sheet ply- 
wood Chebacco. 

This decision was influenced by the 
WoodenBoat Forum on construction on the 
internet, with its helpers and opinionated 
dreamer populations of advice/dogma/blather 
givers, and the fellow Chebacco owner who 
gave us an afternoon of joy sailing with him. 
This convinced my wife and firmed up my 
conviction. 

Okay. Got the old electric blanket draped 
on the boat to warm up/set epoxied plywood, 
got to find the grinder and sander to level the 
playing field. Maybe there’s xynole to be laid 
down today, maybe some cleats for the cuddy 
floorboards. 

Dick Burnham, Cummington, MA 


This Magazine... 


A Plug for “Beyond the Horizon” 

First, let me say what a wonderful maga- 
zine you have. Second, I would like to put in 
a plug for Hugh Ware’s column, “Beyond the 
Horizon.” Over the last couple of months I’ve 
noticed the column shrinking in size. I hope 
this is a temporary and not a permanent trend. 
I don’t know if you realize how unique this 
feature is. Here we have the goings-on of the 
international maritime community laid out 
before us in a simple two-page spread. Ev- 
erything from ferry accidents and tanker spills 
to the politics of international shipping. I can’t 
think of any other magazine that has a col- 
umn close to it. It’s the very first thing I turn 
to when my first of the month issue shows 
up. It is absolutely fascinating! 

Lastly, I just want to thank you for put- 
ting in the time and effort into what I’m sure 
is not a vastly profitable enterprise. The maga- 
zine is wonderful, the writing on topic and 
always interesting, and your dedication to the 
boating community fully appreciated by this 
reader. Thank you. 

Michael Matthews, Livermore, CA 


AUTOCANOE Co. 


“ROADABLE CANOES” t™ 
Plans: $30.00 incl, S&H within the U.S. 
Mail money orders to: Autocanoe Co. 

P.O. Box 310 Port Townsend WA. 98368 
Get on the road and into the water with your 
own “Autocanoe™. 


Escape from 


The Best of Living Aboard 


Edited by Linda Ridihalgh 


Escape from 
Someday Isle: 
The Best of Living Aboard 


Edited by Linda Ridihalgh 
Published by Living Aboard 


October, 2003, $18 
Available at (800) 927-6905 
www.livingaboard.com 


Reviewed by Jim Lacey 


Many readers of MAIB, I imagine, have 
thought about living aboard a boat, and some 
have fancied they might, upon retirement, 
perhaps, actually do it, sell the house, get rid 
of lots of accumulated junk and stuff, and join 
the world of independent and self-reliant salts 
who have decided, often to the dismay of rela- 
tives and friends, to live year round on their 
own boats. This book, with the pun in its title, 
is aimed at those who have mused, “some- 
day.” 

Anyone who has spent a night on a boat 
and had breakfast aboard has some inkling 
of the live aboard life. Much better than rely- 
ing on one’s own limited experience, obvi- 
ously, is learning from those who have ven- 
tured into full time living aboard. Escape from 
Someday Isle is a collection of articles, sug- 
gestions, letters, and photos originally pub- 
lished in Living Aboard magazine by people 
of all ages and of widely divergent financial 
resources and boating experience who have 
taken that plunge. Though difficulties and 
problems are detailed, the authors are over- 
whelmingly positive about their experiences, 
and many of them urge the reader to take the 
plunge now rather than that someday in the 
future which often never arrives. 

Boats for living aboard featured in the 
book include houseboats, coasting and blue 
water sailboats, a motorsailer, a catamaran, a 
variety of power boats, including a trawler, a 
tugboat, and a motor yacht. They range in 
price from lows of $6,000-$10,000 to a high 
of $250,000 or more, and they range in size 
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Book Reviews 


from 24’ to 80’. Articles deal with just about 
every aspect of living aboard; choosing a 
boat, locating the right sort of marina, prob- 
lems caused by cold winters and hot, humid 
summers commuting to work, running a busi- 
ness aboard, finances and budgets, cooking, 
making the best of limited space, cruising 
with kids and pets, sanitation, and much more. 
For those who enjoy the fantasy of living 
aboard, Escape from Someday Isle provides 
a good bit of vicarious adventure and misery 
and may even land them on Someday Isle; 
for those of any age able and willing to sim- 
plify their lives substantially by living aboard 
a boat, this book provides hearty encourage- 
ment and a plethora ideas about how to go 
about it. 


The Brightwork 
Companion 


By Rebecca Wittman 
Paperback $18.95 
McGraw Hill Companies 
Customer Service Dept. 

P.O. Box 547, Blacklick, OH 43004 
Order at 1-800-722-4726 


Reviewed by Peter Brown 


In 1990, author Rebecca Wittman fin- 
ished one of THE treatises covering varnish 
and its application, Brightwork: The Art of 
Finishing Wood. It happened that both she and 
her publishers were pleasantly surprised by 
the interest in this, what might be considered 
arcane, topic. It seems that quite a few of us 
are interested in “cutting in” with a bristle 
brush. The book continues to sell strongly 
after 13 years out on the shelves. 

This 2004 companion book is a digest 
of the first, but now in a go-anywhere (the 
dock, the boat, and the shop...), 176-page pa- 
perback version. The author calls it “A 
Brightwork Cliff Notes for Dummies in 
Cookbook Form.” 


The attendant photographs of elegant 
varnish work will fascinate boating types. Not 
as, “See this example...” but simply there, 
brightening every third or fifth page and cer- 
tainly lending encouragement to Rebecca’s 
suggestion of laying down at least eight coats 
of the stuff and beyond. 

The little book is a tribute to organiza- 
tion for doing excellent work, which all of us 
can do when guided by these clear descrip- 
tions. Along the way we learn what varnish 
is and how to alter it for purposes of first and 
succeeding coats. Several methods of remov- 
ing finishes are described and the necessary 
preparations before varnishing. These steps 
are revealed with much good humor, even a 
dab of philosophy now and then, and the 
reader soon learns that Rebecca Wittman’s 
work is her love. Her writing is infectious, so 
much so that we, in our little sailboat shop at 
the end of a dirt road in Alexandria, New 
Hampshire, gave her suggestions a try this 
past summer. 

Now, we’ve been varnishing for 40 years 
and have never taken the time nor had the 
inclination to lay on eight coats or more, but 
we experimented with eight same grain pieces 
of mahogany all cut out from a single board. 
Control, don’t you know. The first sample 
received one coat, the last eight. We sanded 
between all coats, 220 grit mostly and down 
to 340 as layers number six, seven, and eight 
were applied. Well, we were rewarded, it 
works. We even snuck in coat number nine, 
which was mirrorlike, similar to the pictures 
we’d drooled over in this very book. Believe 
me, with each succeeding coat those dimples 
filled in and the peaks smoothed down. 

The above experiment gave us incentive 
to apply these methods to a 19’ sloop, an 
Alberg Typhoon in need of much help. We 
removed all wood trim that could come off 
and sanded with a DA sander, and by hand, 
after stripping with both a heat gun and 
Citristrip. Then began the rebuild of layers 
of Interlux Schooner Varnish, one of 
Rebecca’s favorites. Throughout this manual 
she frequently reminds us that one should 
choose products you like to use through both 
research and experience. 

We masked (3M Extended Use) the trim 
still attached to the boat and began coat num- 
ber one, applied with a foam brush (2” Jen) 
using Schooner diluted 25% with paint thin- 
ner. The procedure worked out like our pre- 
vious trial pieces, each succeeding layer be- 
came an encouragement to sand lightly 
(Norton or 3M, 220 grit to 340) and keep 
building an ever brightening shine. 

So, a book for those who wish to apply 
varnish? In my opinion an understatement for 
this handy little monograph. You’ll find bo- 
nus upon bonus, a listing of miscellaneous 
maintenance materials (their sources), how 
to plan your varnish project, and how to ap- 
proach the use of oil or maybe not to use it. 
The encyclopedic list is long and helpful, right 
down to 800 numbers for ordering tools. 

And lastly a small potatoes item which 
makes this an ever more valuable tool for us 
refer and work, refer and work types. 
Rebecca, or her publishers, have incorporated 
into both the front and back book covers, 3” 
flap extensions for folding into those impor- 
tant pages for easy reference. 

Useful, important, a good idea? You 
should see the smudges on those flaps in our 
little book. 


The saltwater fly fishermen are back in 
force this month, wading the shallows in front 
of my Window on the Water on the changing 
tides. I came out to watch the dawn arrive 
this morning and was treated to one of the 
stealth versions of sunrise. Like an accom- 
plished fly fisherman, the sun cast a thin neon 
pink line across the horizon. The sky over- 
head was what some might term a mackerel 
sky, but the clouds were larger and the corru- 
gated underbellies softer, so I'd have to call 
it a “striped bass sky.” 

The line of light floated along the tiny 
crevice that opened where cloud and horizon 
met, pulsing with the growing solar energy. 
Like a big fish lurking in the depths, the sun 
rose in trembling increments to investigate 
the disturbance on the surface of the water. 
Soon the line was replaced with a diffuse glow 
that faded at the outer edges and contracted 
into a fluorescent bubble of orange behind 
the low-lying clouds. The rising orb passed 
behind a fretwork of gilded cloud work, only 
to be swallowed into the belly of a gray day 
that lurked in the depths of this Autumnal 
Equinox. 

The day that started out so sharp and 
fresh has already turned dull and tired in ap- 
pearance. The tide is meandering out, the 
water’s surface is leaden and undisturbed by 
a yet-to-arrive breeze. The silhouette of a lone 
fisherman casts no shadow, just his line that 
sails out and is retrieved to cast again. I hope 
his luck will be at least as good as the start of 
this gray day and he’lI find a partner snatch- 
ing his lure to reward his patience and skill 
in presenting the bait. 

Like a game fish rising to gobble what- 
ever drops on the surface, I’m finding the 
changing season has whetted my appetite for 
any new riffle on the surface of my world. 

Another dawn, the sky is clear, tattered 
remnants of yesterday’s thick blanket are 
tucked around the rim of the horizon and scat- 
tered off to the port side of my window. The 
sea has that glassy appearance, disturbed only 
where the morning breeze leaves footprints 
as it walks from the island to our shore. Still 
tucked in bed, the lazy sun has projected its 
promise of illumination up into a mostly open 
sky. The one cloud floating above the island 
like a skein of cotton candy has, within the 
past several minutes, turned from deep gray 
to a hot pink that faded into a washed-out lav- 
ender and has taken on a distinct golden hue, 
which has ended in a lemon white along its 
outer edges. This cloud could be an alien 
spaceship, so well has it mimicked the shape 
and form of the land mass below it. Like the 
natural mushroomed-shaped cloud the Cap- 
tain saw over the plains of Idaho, this cloud 
has formed in a shape that piques the interest 
of the observer. Perhaps viewed only from 
my window does the form so perfectly echo 
the pattern of Plum Island anchored below it. 
Where’s a UFO-olgist when you need one? 

Before the alien cloud distracted me 
from the ocean’s surface, I watched as what 
seemed to be a small pod of California grey 
whales swam into the main channel between 
the island and me. The sun was still down, 
lending only faint light to the scene. The 
spartan illumination was just enough to high- 
light the smooth, long backs of 50’ long le- 
viathans as they entered the main channel. My 
mind flew back over 3000 miles and 34 years 
to another morning, standing on a remote 
headland watching the fall migration of these 


Window 
on the Water 


By Chris Kaiser 


A Line of Light 
Cast in a Moment 


miraculous creatures along the wild 
Mendocino coast as they headed for the Baja 
Peninsula to give birth and feed in the krill- 
rich Mexican waters. No, they haven’t taken 
a wrong turn nor decided to give the East 
Coast a visit, my whales were the long deep 
swells generated by the recent tropical storms. 
The leftover storm surge has pushed extra 
water along our coast and, at certain tides, it 
overwhelms the constraining shorelines. 

Gathering its excess volume, the incom- 
ing tide has eddies that lift over the sandbars 
blocking its northern progression. My watery 
whales were cavorting and breaching, great 
sleek mothers guiding their calves into the 
channel. The moored sailboats silhouetted in 
the foreground barely moved, so gentle were 
these sleek swimmers. 

The fisherman from the first morning 
now has company, three people are casting 
out into the water. Does this constitute a rush 
hour or traffic jam in their world? I’ve spo- 
ken with the early birds as they gather gear 
from back seats and specially fitted out panel 
vans. These fellows (mostly all male, where 
do the ladies fish?) are, to a one, avid natu- 
ralists. They love the water and are in vari- 
ous seasons either casting from shorelines, 
on it in shallow draft craft, or, as now, wad- 
ing out into it as the fall run of striped bass 
drive the bait fish into the shallows. A frenzy 
erupts among the shore birds and fishermen. 
Well, perhaps frenzy isn’t the right word. 
Outwardly calm, they cast their lines with 
metronomic regularity, but deep within the 
heart of each man the blood races as he 
watches the sea birds diving and screaming 
“over here, over HERE!” as they gorge on 
the exposed bait. 

Every fish-eating shore bird in the 
Audubon catalog was out and feeding at the 
“Raw Bar,’ the shallow water over the mus- 
sel beds. The fishermen had positioned them- 
selves along the farther shore, only to have 
currents or herd mentality direct the bait away, 
into a different area. 

Within a span of several minutes I wit- 
nessed the arrival of three great blue herons, 
six great white egrets, and a baker’s dozen or 
more of the smaller white egrets. They ranged 
themselves along the knobby clumps of mus- 


sels and stabbed into the shallow water. Each 
bird had repeated success at getting a fish or 
two with each thrust of its rapier-like beak. 

Out into the deeper but still shallow 
water the gulls mixed and squabbled with the 
three types of terns, cormorants muddled the 
surface as they dived and gulped, gullets still 
writhing from an earlier catch. So much ac- 
tivity was taking place I felt as though my 
window had become a kaleidoscope. 

Each group of birds was occupying its 
own niche, some on shore wading out just so 
far, others dive bombing the surface scoop- 
ing up frantic fish, and still others submerged 
like U-boats and coming up under their prey, 
mouths opened and ready to snap shut as they 
rocketed to the surface to swallow the catch. 

Amid all the turbulence a lone osprey at 
the edge of my vision caught my eye as she 
stooped and snatched the hunter of smaller 
fish. Deftly rocking on wing beats that kept 
her aloft inches from the water’s surface, she 
“switched hands” and presented the medium- 
sized bass head forward as she flew back up 
the sound to her nest. My hope was that her 
three fledglings were off practicing their own 
fishing skills and she could enjoy a quiet meal 
alone. 

The activity recounted above started and 
was over within seven minutes, too short a 
time for the humans to haul out and come over 
to this side of the cove. They knew it and 
stood stoically casting lines into a blue void. 
Seen from my window it seemed to last hours. 

The sun rose that morning in a glitter- 
ing veil of thin clouds, gilding the birds, the 
disturbed surface of the saltwater, and glint- 
ing off the wet lines cast in hope from the 
fishermen, like straw spun into gold from an 
old fairy tale. Golden lines cast out to cap- 
ture this special moment in time. 
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The spell of the Chic Chous Mountains pervades a Cascapédia rest stop scene. 


First Day 
Saturday, June 12, 2004 

As I walked along the gravel beach near 
the mouth of the Cascapédia River at sunset, 
a fishing couple greeted me. The woman was 
casting her line into the tidewater. “I guided 
on the Bonaventure for salmon for 25 years,” 
the husky man said. “I know the whole 
Molson family and many other top business 
corporation people.” From the way he spoke 
I knew he had loved every minute of his fish- 
ing career. 

“Our party will canoe the Cascapédia 
down to the sea from its mountain headwa- 
ters,” I said. “There are ten in our party and it 
will be a seven-day, six-night paddle.” 

I relished this personal introduction to 
the Cascapédia, a parallel and sister river to 
the Bonaventure River a few miles further 
east. More mellow than boisterous “Bonny,” 
the Cascapédia is one of the great salmon riv- 
ers of the world, flowing southward from the 
Chi Chous Mountains of the Gaspé Penin- 
sula, Québec, some 75 miles to the Bay of 
Chaleur, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean. 

After pitching our tents at New Rich- 
mond riverfront campground, we piled into 
our vans and cars to cross the Route 132 
bridge spanning the river to the village of 
Maria for a restaurant dinner. I had two bowls 
of delicious split pea soup, the special way 
that only French Canadians know how to pre- 
pare it. The rest of the world offers but a mere 
imitation. With this excellent meal I felt well 
fortified to start the paddle the next day. 

At the dinner table our party was united 
in one set purpose, to canoe the Cascapédia. 
We all had paddled the Bonaventure once or 
twice before, even four times in a few cases. 
Now both the guides and their guests sought 
out a new river, deciding to paddle the 
Cascapédia, unknown to us all. 

With our team primed to launch 
tomorrow’s expedition, I recalled a well- 
known passage in Jack Kerouac’s On the 
Road in which he mentions his search for “the 
mad ones, the ones who are mad to live, mad 
to talk, mad to be saved, desirous of every- 
thing at the same time.”” My companions were 
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“Canoeing the 
Cascapédia: Québec’s 
Salmon River’ 

Part I 

By Richard E. Winslow III 


(For Ed Masteller, who would have loved this 
trip) 


“Lac du Huard or Bust!” To the headwaters 
and put-in. 


likewise mad to travel, mad to paddle, and 
mad to camp along remote banks with the 
sound of whitewater ringing in their ears. As 
my dinner table companions rattled off the 
rivers, people, and places they knew, I lis- 
tened in awe, wondering if I would ever par- 
ticipate myself in a fraction of their far flung 
expeditions. 


Mike and Larry, the two guides, were, 
to my mind, among the best in the business, 
personal friends from previous trips, and, in- 
deed, former presidents of the Maine Guide 
Association. Having been mechanical engi- 
neers (they could fix anything in the ship- 
building world), they were elated upon retire- 
ment to escape from corporate America to 
canoeing America. 

“This is my office,’ Mike remarked to 
me more than once on our earlier trips. “This 
is where I make decisions and carry them 
out,” he continued, while sitting at or stand- 
ing up from his stern seat to read the river, 
having left the office desk and chair forever 
in pursuing an infinitely more satisfying sec- 
ond career. 

Mike and Larry, sometimes together and 
sometimes independently, ranged over all the 
Americas and Iceland, leading standard trips 
or engaging in “exploratories” to pioneer new 
expeditions. 

I don’t know what impressed me more, 
their professional leadership or their zany 
humor. “I’ve got bad news and good news,” 
Mike would always say on every trip. “The 
bad news is that we are lost. The good news 
is that we are making good time.” One had to 
fathom Mike on various layers or levels. 
When he told me and the others what I origi- 
nally took to be a joke, he was actually dead 
serious, or vice versa. 

Larry was a complete sportsman, hunter, 
fisherman, and canoeist. At his happiest mo- 
ments he lived the challenge of being in the 
lead canoe, whether in the fog, in still water, 
or in rapids, to find the route ahead. 

The others in our party, all veterans of 
Mike and Larry’s earlier trips, were, in brief: 
Shauna, Mike’s wife and an accomplished 
guide in her own right; John, a retired psy- 
chiatrist; Stan, a retired businessman; Chris, 
a woman book publishing editor; Carolyn, a 
professional outdoor guide; Phil, a lawyer; 
Frank, a retired mathematics teacher; and I, a 
librarian. 

Whatever all the individual reasons were 
which brought us here, I did not know. For 
myself, I wanted to be with outdoor people, 


to write, and to photograph, all in a wilder- 
ness-like setting. In his well-known phrase, 
naturalist John Muir once articulated, “Go- 
ing to the mountains is going home.” But with 
all due respect to Muir, he had it only half 
right and should have added, “Going to the 
rivers is going home.” We were going home. 


Second Day 
Sunday, June 14, 2004 

By late morning on a hot, sunny day, 
with our shuttle drivers along, our party ar- 
rived at our put-in, Lac du Huard (Osprey 
Lake), 830’ in the high Monts (mountains) 
Chi-Chocs. Like all Micmac native Ameri- 
can words, its blunt translation into English 
left absolutely no doubt to its meaning, “steep 
rocks” or “rocky mountains.” I have rarely 
seen a more beautiful setting, a watery gem 
left from the Ice Age. Green forest slopes, 
tilted at a great angle, rose from close to the 
water’s edge to high ridges or tent-shaped 
peaks depending upon the glacier’s grinding 
track. The landscape dominated everything, 
as if painted by Canada’s Group of Seven art- 
ists. 

The owner of a little camp at road’s end 
kindly allowed us to utilize a grassy slope 
down to the water for an easy put-in. On ei- 
ther side and out in the water, high reeds bent 
back and forth in the breeze. Those in the 
camp, husbands, wives, kids, and dogs, came 
out in force to watch the launch of our expe- 
dition. In appreciation of their cheers, we 
raised our paddles or poles high. 

For the duration of the trip in our tan- 
dem canoe I paddled bow with Mike in the 
stern. For the safety of all we generally stayed 
in the rear as the sweep or last canoe. De- 
pending on the depth of the water the rest of 
our party paddled or poled solo. Larry, of 
course, was out in front in the lead canoe, his 
floppy hat marking the route ahead for those 
behind as if on a compass bearing. 

Just a few paddle strokes into the trip a 
loon surfaced in front, greeting us with his 
haunting cry as if he were just as excited and 
happy as we were to be here. We angled over 
to the northeast outlet of the lake, a pleasant 
15-minute paddle. From across the end of the 
lake a mature bald eagle took off from the far 
shore to fly over us, his wings flapping vig- 
orously and then soaring in a great glide. It 
was a magnificent sight. He then landed atop 
the highest spruce overlooking the outlet, 
perhaps a good omen for our trip. 

Just beyond the Cascapédia was born, 
the main branch underway with tributaries 
joining it from time to time from opposite 
channels downstream. One linguist, Roy by 
name, asserts that the place name, 
Cascapédia, was a corruption of the Micmac 
“sakpediac,” meaning “strong current.” 
Rouillard, another so-called authority, claims 
the word was derived from the Micmac 
“geogapeging,” meaning “a river that forms 
a large sheet of water with little or no cur- 
rent.” 

In my eyewitness opinion Roy was right, 
while Rouillard was mistaken, the rapid 
Cascapédia proved to be a hard-charging, ag- 
gressive river throughout most of its descent. 

At the outlet we expected to find a nar- 
row tight runoff with rapids. The Cascapédia 
surprised us, as it often did throughout the 
trip, in this case flowing wide and without a 
current. We enjoyed an initial easy stretch 
before the current picked up. 


“What canoe is willing to take this heavy box?” Organized confusion at put-in. 


Underway at last! The first poling strokes break loose to freedom. 


I quickly sensed the enormous power of 
the breakup or ice-out just two months past. 
The destruction of the forest along the river 
was the most savage I had ever seen on any 
northern waterway. It was if a reborn glacier 
from the last winter, creating in turn a spring 


meltwater river, had ploughed, gouged, and 
wiped out everything before it for virtually 
the entire length of the river. Piles of shat- 
tered dri-ki trees were stacked up at most 
bends, almost like breastwork fortifications. 
Sweepers or strainers, splintered tree trunks 


Don’t blame it on the beavers. Spring break-up log jam piles collect at virtually every river 


bend. 


Landslide country. Fallen trees, caught on the way down, cling precariously to loose rocks and 


soil on unstable cliffside. 


torn from their root support in eroded, un- 
dercut, banks extended horizontally from 
shore to block half the passage. We always 
swung wide to avoid these deadly, half-sub- 
merged obstacles with quick water racing 
through the doomed tangle of still-green trees. 

We landed at a gravel bar with another 
branch of the Cascapédia flowing in on river 
left. It was early afternoon and time for lunch. 
“Tt’s almost five o’clock,” Mike exclaimed, 
“maybe we ought to camp here.” That remark 
was his standard comment at every lunch 
stop. Mike and Larry looked over the terrain 
as if Grant and Sherman were discussing 
battlefield strategy. Lunch was great but the 
site imperfect, too much fast water along with 
lack of campsites, as tent floors and air mat- 
tresses would be competing with boulders to 
provide a decent night’s sleep. 
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Mike, King of the River, surveys his watery 
domain. 


We pushed on with no campsite indi- 
cated on the topographical maps. The river, 
like George Gershwin’s “Old Man River,” 
kept rolling along. Through thousands of 
years the relentless water had incised or 
eroded down to form here and there a mini- 
canyon, a 100’ high face of loose gravel and 
boulders with sedimentary layers at the bot- 
tom. Huge fallen trees, caught on their way 
down from the plateau above, were stuck, 
arrested momentarily anyway, on boulders 
holding them precariously in place. A rain- 
storm would probably loosen the whole un- 
stable face to precipitate a massive slide. We 
left those avalanche chances to the river dev- 
ils as we flashed underneath with a criminal- 
like thrill of escaping without being caught. 

We finally saw a little storage hut for 
fishing equipment on river left and across the 
river a level area with fine, establish your own 
tent sites in a birch and pine grove. Larry and 
Mike gathered up nearby rocks to build a fire- 
place. We enjoyed a grilled salmon dinner 
(taken from the freezer box, not the river.) I 
always designate a site by its most obvious 
feature for easy reference in my notes. This 
place I quickly termed as Salmon Camp. 

(To Be Continued) 


It has been sort of a bad week. First, I 
had to work most of it because I got worried 
about the plans I am trying to sell and so we 
are trying to build a boat by following them 
exactly. It is working, too, so that is good. 
When I have to work, I almost starve to death 
because we can’t spend all that much time 
fishing. But son Sam doesn’t come to work 
until sort of late some mornings because he 
does most of the housework since his wife 
works a steady job. When he has to wash the 
clothes, he does it in the morning so he’ll be 
freed up when she comes home in the after- 
noon and they can do something. You know, 
I don’t think role reversal is such a bad thing 
and that is good since I was the one who 
stayed home while my wife went to work for 
all those years until she retired. It worked out 
pretty good. 

Of course, because of certain peculiari- 
ties of our situation, domestic chores did not 
occupy much of my time. I tried to do all the 
cooking but she didn’t think children should 
be raised up as pure carnivores. I still cook 
the meat, outside on a little LP gas hot plate I 
scavenged from the dumpster 30 years ago, 
or in arusted out smoker, or on a three-legged 
grill...only a crazy person fries fish or does 
any oven roasting in the house. Smoke hoods 
are not only nasty, but dangerous. 

All that outside cooking business is a 
moot point if you ain’t got nothing to cook, 
so we got with old Sam to choreograph a little 
time to go fishing when he and the baby were 
going to be late coming to work. Jane and I 
managed two days last week. 

On the first day we took the little 
Grumman Sport Boat Improvement Project 
(which is now called “The Gray Boat”) with 
the old Martin motor to Lake Miccosukee 
which is about 20 minutes down the same 
road we go to the coast on. Everybody has 
been saying that since both it and Lake 
Iamonia have come back from the drought, 
the fishing is like in the good old days. 
Miccosukee has always been famous for great 
big bluegills and one of the bait store patrons 
showed me an icebox full of them (the limit... 
50) and I bet the average weight was about a 
pound. We didn’t need any 50 pounds of 
fish...two of those big bream would suit us 
fine so we were confident that our beautiful 
pond worms would... 

You don’t know what a pond worm is? 
Well, I better stop right here and fill you in. 
They are the Cadillac of the worms of the 
South. We don’t have night crawlers down 
here but I bet pond worms are just as good. 
They are very big and long earthworms who 
live deep down in the ground and cannot be 
dug by normal means. There are people who 
make a living grunting pond worms. It is an 
interesting business. They ride around in the 
car way back in the wilderness southwest of 
Tallahassee between Telogia and the coast. 
Most of that belongs to the Apalachicol Na- 
tional Forest or Tate’s Hell Swamp State Park 
and there are miles and miles of pine trees, 
palmettos, black gum holes, hardwood ham- 
mocks (mostly cabbage palm, laurel oak, 
magnolia, and bay with an understory of wax 
myrtle, and palmetto), and cypress ponds. 
Some places look like prairies and have acres 
and acres of insectivorous plants like Venus 
flytraps, sundews, and pitcher plants. 

Though it is all very low, it is the height 
of land for the watershed for two rivers, the 
Apalachicola to the west and the Ochlocknee 


Skunked 


By Robb White 


to the east. There are some paved roads run- 
ning through all that wilderness (SR65 to 
Sumatra through the Apalachicola forest and 
SR67 from Telogia to Carrabelle skirting 
around Tate’s Hell...ride one of them some- 
time just for the hell of it... Tate did it before 
there was a road and he said it was hell...P'Il 
tell you about it sometime but I don’t want to 
start interrupting my interruptions). Anyway, 
these people of the pond worm ride those 
roads looking for likely spots out in the 
woods. That’s the talent of it, finding the right 
place. 

Anybody can grunt and the way they do 
it is to drive a big, ancient, sacred, fat lighter’d 
(longleaf pine completely saturated with 
rosin) stob deep into the ground with the long 
leaf out of the rear spring of a two-and-a-half- 
ton truck. Then the leader of the business rubs 
the spring leaf across the top of the stob in 
such a way that it makes a very low frequency 
vibration in the ground so violent that it’ll 
make the bottoms of your bare feet itch if you 
are close to it. The rest of the crew (usually 
children) sit very still on white plastic buck- 
ets and wait for the worms to come up out of 
the ground. 

They do that to escape all that vibration 
and if the conditions are just right (plenty of 
recent rain for one thing) they’ Il begin to show 
up immediately. Pond worms are very pale 
colored and are easy to see. When the head 
boss thinks he has grunted up as many as she 
(the most expert pond worm grunters are 
women) thinks will come up, she tells the 
children to start picking them up. She keeps 
grunting while the children quietly slip 
around picking up the worms. She gets 10¢ 
apiece for them. The bait store charges $2.50 
for a cup of 20. See why I call them the 
Cadillac of baits? 

I tell you what, there are very few bass 
or bream who can stand idly by and watch an 
unweighted, naked pond worm slowly sink... 
with all that pale pulchritude...all the way to 
the bottom of the pond. Of course, I only buy 
worms in times of duress. I actually prefer 
another wild worm which are called black 
wigglers and, in the right situation, are just 
about as big as pond worms but are very dark 
and violent acting...swim like a snake when 
hooked by the nose. You can’t catch those iri- 
descent beauties just any old time, though, 
so I will buy pond worms when I have to and 
that’s what I did when this opportunity arose 
and we headed to the lake and launched the 
little boat just about the time the rabbits fin- 
ished cooking their breakfast (when the haze 
first rises from the water after the sun comes 
up). 

We started fishing right there at the ramp. 
I don’t know if you know that trick or not but 
a boat ramp is a good fishing spot. Not only 
do minnow fishermen throw out their leftover 
minnows right there but all these doofuses 
who operate these 2000-lb. boats with 200 
horsepower always use the “ram it on the 
trailer method” where they drive the boat up 
on the trailer between guide rollers. They all 
think it is cute as all get out but the actual 
getting out is very undignified after the boat 
is on the trailer. I have to avert my eyes while 
he tries to climb off the bow onto the winch 


stand. Anyway, all that horsepower blasts the 
sand from right in front of the ramp out to 
either side and makes a very attractive bot- 
tom for fish. They don’t have to work so hard 
to fan out a clean place for their bed so there 
are always bream beds around boat ramps in 
the summertime. 

So, I was astonished when we didn’t get 
a single bite on the Cadillac of worms. We 
figured that they were out along (and in) the 
lily pads so we crunk up and went out and 
started fishing around the edge of the bon- 
nets. We did not have a single bite in the two 
hours before time to go to work. We were 
flabbergasted and so were the people at bait 
store when we told them. “Musta been a tem- 
porary fluke,” they all presumed. “Y’all 
should’a stayed down there. Pettis caught his 
limit that same afternoon.” 

The next day we took our 18 pond 
worms to Lake Iamonia which has the big- 
gest fly bream (“‘fliers” in the book) I have 
ever seen anywhere. Fly bream are about my 
favorite bream next to shellcrackers. I got to 
get off these biological opinions. It was the 
exact same situation at Lake Jamonia. We 
didn’t catch a single bream even though, the 
day before, one of the regulars had caught 
his limit of a mixed bag of very big fly bream 
and redbellies. We fished all over the lake in 
all sorts of situations...even fought our way 
through the bonnets to a little hole where we 
had heard bream popping the lily pads to bite 
out a hole to get to a little creature (usually a 
small beetle on top of the lily pad or the larva 
of a beetle in a tunnel inside) whose shadow 
they can see through the translucent lily pad. 

When bream are popping, that’s always 
a good sign. We didn’t catch any bream in 
that hole but both Jane and I caught a yellow 
catfish which are edible. None of us in this 
family are big fans of catfish. They don’t have 
much flavor...taste about like chicken. They 
are alright in a pinch if you have some limes 
to squeeze on them or some of that vinegar 
the British put on their fish and chips. Our 
tastes in this are peculiar. A lot of people love 
catfish above all things. 

Thomas Jones, the black man who was 
the most influential male figure in showing 
me that complications to direct action were 
not necessary, loved catfish and was very suc- 
cessful at pulling them in. He had a favorite 
hole down at our old swampy pond. Tom died 
about 15 years ago and I sometimes go down 
there and fish in his hole for old times sake 
but, though I have caught a bunch of bass, 
blackfish (bowfin) and bream in the Tombo 
hole, I have never caught a catfish. I guess 
they don’t fool with people who don’t appre- 
ciate them. Tom’s catfish skinning hook is still 
in the live oak tree that overhangs his hole 
but nobody has kept it unscrewed and it is 
about grown over, now. Oh well, ain’t nobody 
got no use for it no more. 


“Every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessings of the 
Lord” (Deut 16:16) 


Needed: Boats and nautical gear 


Cruising Ministries 
6110 Florida Ave. 
New Port Richey, FL 34653 
(727) 843-8053 
cruisingministries @ hotmail.com 


Our first brief encounter with Lake 
Powell was two years ago mid-September. We 
had stayed in a cabin at the North Rim of 
Grand Canyon, and even though we were 
anxious to be home after almost a month on 
the road, we decided to make a side trip to 
Page where the Glen Canyon Dam and the 
southern end of Lake Powell live and breathe. 
Crossing over the top of the dam, the small 
bit of lake we could see suddenly became 
much larger when we realized the boats be- 
low were actually 50’ houseboats. From our 
vantage they looked more like toys. We toured 
the Visitor Center, looked around a bit, and 
vowed to return with a boat. We also made a 
side trip to Lee’s Ferry, the spot on the Colo- 
rado several miles below the dam where rafts 
and dories depart for trips through the Grand 
Canyon. Watching them float away, packed 
with people and their gear for a week, 10 days, 
two weeks, we wished we were on board. 
What a trip! 

Two years later we found ourselves back 
at Lee’s Ferry waiting for our friends, Craig 
and Linda Anderson, to arrive. They live in 
Seattle and this was more or less halfway for 
each of us. We wanted to show them the big 
rafts and, of course, the river. It runs swift 
and cold here, the water is coming out of the 
bottom of Lake Powell. You can put a small 
boat in here and go up the river about 17 miles 
to the bottom of the dam. You cannot go the 
other way (towards the Grand Canyon) with- 
out a permit. 

We talked briefly with a ranger who was 
on his way to a plane crash (there went the 
idea of taking a plane ride over the canyon). 
He told us that there was a 17-year wait for a 
permit for a private float trip through the 
Canyon. I don’t know how accurate that was, 
but just the idea of planning something that 
far ahead with any sort of reality was more 
than I could grasp. Chuck pointed out that 
you could always sell your permit on E-bay. 
Whatever! 

Our friends were late, partly a function 
of the weirdness of Arizona in not recogniz- 
ing Daylight Savings Time, and we got to 
worrying since we had no signal on the cell 
phone and the sign pointing down to Lee’s 
Ferry is easy to miss. The rafts had all left by 
that time, so we drove back up to the high- 
way and met them there. 

We had already made reservations at the 
campground at Wahweap, and we all went 
there and set up our gear. Craig and Linda 
wanted to do a little tourist stuff before head- 
ing out in the Ladybug. We took the Ante- 
lope Canyon tour, a slot canyon on the Na- 
vajo Reservation. Below is a description I 
found on the web. 

“Slot canyons are narrow, deep, often 
overhanging, some of which measure less 
than a yard across at the top but drop a hun- 
dred feet or more from the rim to the natural 
floor. They are cut and scoured by water and 
wind; the striations of the sandstone becom- 
ing almost incandescent.” 

It is like walking through a cave with a 
narrow opening to the sky above. I had my 
doubts about the “tourist stuff,’ but this was 
worth the money despite the inevitable names 
that are given to rock shapes and the rituals 
having to do with sunrays and tossed hand- 
fuls of sand. We heard the story of the group 
of international tourists who were caught in 
the canyon by a flash flood. Our guide de- 
scribed their experience as “like being caught 
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Lake Powell 
Adventure 


By Sandy Leinweber 


in a violent cement mixer, full of rocks and 
sand and water.” None survived and the bod- 
ies that were recovered had been stripped of 
clothing. Apparently the canyon changes a 
good deal with every flood. The floor of sand 
may be several feet higher or lower depend- 
ing on the force with which the water travels 
through. Trees carried by the water lodge in 
the convoluted sandstone of the walls. Ev- 
eryone, including me, took pictures. Most of 
mine were either too dark or too light. One 
does show Chuck and Craig standing in the 
entrance to the slot. 


Chuck and Craig at the entrance to the slot 
canyon. 


The lake was still quite low, 120’ below 
normal to be exact. Not having ever seen it 
full I could make no comparison, but I could 
imagine by looking at the white line high on 
the rocks, calcium carbonate left by the re- 
ceding water. The ramp at Wahweap, wide 


White line is calcium carbonate left by the 
receding water. There is a boat in the center 
(at the shore) for scale! Lake is approximately 
120’ below full water mark. 


enough for five or six boats to be launched 
at once, did look impossibly long and steep. 
The ramp at Stateline was closed, nothing but 
sand and mud beyond the end of the cement. 


The Park Service plans to extend it but time 
and money make the process necessarily slow. 
We used the “alternate ramp” at Stateline. 
Thank goodness the Ladybug is easy to 
launch. We really just need a bit of a slope, 
firm ground (not always easy to find), and a 
couple of feet of water. 

The low water level meant that now 
there was only one way to go, up the lake 
through a passage called The Narrows. This 
is a relative term, certainly there is room for 
huge houseboats and all the other varieties of 
watercraft, including jet skis. The walls of the 
canyon are high and rise straight up out of 
the water on either side. The part we had not 
anticipated was the condition created when 
all those different boats were coming and 
going at the same time. It was Labor Day 
weekend and there were many boats, both 
coming and going. Each seemed to create the 
maximum wake by going just fast enough to 
plow the water into waves, waves that spread 
out and bounced off the walls of the canyon 
like the notes of many different musical tem- 
pos. You would almost think that all those 
different wakes could come back together and 
combine to become smooth, maybe 2’ higher 
than the actual water level. I must have been 
delusional to even imagine that! 

It was pure chaos for the poor Ladybug. 
With her little two horse outboard and four 
bodies aboard instead of the usual two, she 
began to flounder. It made me think of a bath- 
tub full of rambunctious babies, all slapping 
the water with their palms and laughing. 
There was no discussion, we simply turned 
around and headed back for the calmer wa- 
ters of the bay. A short distance under those 
conditions would have been one thing, but 
18 miles? No photos here, I was holding on 
tight. 

We found a beautiful little cove for 
lunch. The water was cool and clear and im- 
possible to resist. Unless you were Chuck. 
We never did get him in the water. We swam, 
hiked around, and napped on a ledge in the 
shadow of an overhang. Later, motoring 
along, watching the birds, avocets, and coots, 
we kept our eyes open for a nice spot to spend 
the night. One spot we looked at had springs 
coming out of the rocks above the beach. In 
places below the springs the sand and mud 
had become quicksand. Don’t ask how I know 
that. More than once we landed only to sink 
almost knee deep into mud upon stepping 
from the boat. Anyplace that mud was washed 
down from above and collected would be like 
that. I am told that when the lake was full, 
sandy landing spots were quite rare, that rocks 
were pretty much the rule. 

This particular afternoon all the really 
classic spots (narrow sandy beaches under a 
huge overhang) had already been claimed by 
houseboats, but we eventually found a nice 
slightly sandy, mostly rocky beach where 
once landed, we became truly insignificant 
as we were under the towering majesty of 
Castle Rock. By the time we had our tents 
and our little privacy tent for the porta potti 
set up, it was time to cook dinner. I got to test 
my new water purifier that is guaranteed to 
filter out EVERYTHING BAD. Everyone 
looked a bit dubious when I plopped one end 
in the lake and screwed the other to my water 
bottle. A few pumps and we had perfect wa- 
ter. They made me drink first, a silly test, but 
it seemed to reassure them. After dinner we 
watched the sunset and waited for the stars 


to come out. We hauled the boat cushions out 
and lay on our backs naming constellations 
and watching for shooting stars and satellites 
(and UFOs, of course). 

The next morning Chuck and I got up 
early and hiked up to the base of Castle Rock. 
A full lake would have had water lapping at 
the base, splashing onto the pile of eroded 
pieces of white and red sandstone we climbed 
up on. 

As it was, it took 20-30 minutes to reach 
by foot. Today was our last day at Wahweap. 
After breakfast we toured the upper end of 
the bay and then headed for the other side of 
the lake and the ramp at Stateside. Chuck let 
me off at the dock and I hiked up the hill to 
the car. Craig and Linda were off to Phoenix 
for the rest of their vacation. We would be 
spending the night in Page. There are at least 
two places in town where, for a fee, one can 
log on to the internet and see how business is 
going. 

The next morning we set off on the sec- 
ond leg of our trip, a compromise as it were. 
In three days we were to meet another group 
of boaters for a messabout at Stanton Can- 
yon, near Bullfrog, clear around on the other 
side of the lake. Close to a hundred miles by 
boat, we thought we would be wise to drive 
around. Our deal was basically that if I could 
spend a bit of time on land in canyon coun- 
try, Chuck could desert me at the messabout 
if need be. I wanted to see Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Park, so we headed north. Chuck 
wanted the scenic drive, so shortly after leav- 
ing Page, we took a dirt and gravel road 
through Cottonwood Canyon, a 40-mile-long 
dirt and gravel road. 

It was certainly scenic, if somewhat bone 
rattling. Long stretches were of the washboard 
variety. At one point a shrill horn begin to 
sound and we immediately stopped, expect- 
ing some sort of emergency vehicle to pass. I 
imagined a vehicle over a cliff. The horn 
stopped, too. We started up again and so did 
the horn. Somehow our little emergency 
airhorn had wedged itself into a spot in La- 
dybug where every bounce set it off. Not the 
best road to be hauling a boat trailer over, but 
except for a couple of sheered stainless screws 
on the back crutch holding the mast and 
boom, we survived to the other end. 

At the other end was Kodachrome Ba- 
sin State Park, so named because of the col- 
ors of the rocks all around and in the little 
box canyon where the campground lies. An- 
other geological anomaly were the tall skinny 
sandpipes. Geologists believe the park was 
once similar to Yellowstone National Park, 
with hot springs and geysers which eventu- 
ally filled up with sediment and solidified. 
As the surrounding sandstone eroded away, 
the pipes remained, some 60-plus. One of 
them stood sentinel next to our campsite. 

By noon the next day we were driving 
into Capitol Reef National Park. We attended 
a talk on the geology of the area at the ranger 
station and learned about the Waterpocket 
Fold, the 100-mile-long uplift that distin- 
guishes the park. I’m not sure I understand 
the whole process, but I did learn that there 
were once very high mountains here that have 
largely eroded away. We camped along the 
Fremont River, picked excellent apples in the 
orchards planted by the Mormons, who first 
lived in the area, and hiked up the side of the 
mountain across the road into a beautiful hid- 
den canyon. 


The next morning we were coming 
around the big curve of highway back down 
into the Colorado River drainage, craning our 
necks at the top of every hill, expecting to 
see the lake appear any minute. We knew it 
would be soon when the beached whales of 
houseboats began to show up in the storage 
yards by the side of the road. Fingers of lake 
soon appeared in the canyons off to the side 
of the highway. The ranger taking money at 
the entrance station said we must be with the 
other fellows who had come through earlier, 
pulling sailboats and carrying kayaks on their 
top racks. The turnoff for Stanton Creek came 
before we reached Bullfrog. 

We met Jeff Blunck from Fort Collins, 
Colorado, on the way in. He was on his way 
out to launch his Sneakeasy at Bullfrog, it was 
too long for the rough and ready beach launch 
at Stanton Creek. He told us how to find the 
other messabouters, but we did not listen very 
well and we would still be driving around 
looking if Chuck had not hauled out the GPS 
and the camp coordinates and got us pointed 
in the right direction. Around the last corner 
and the pirate flag of wild man Bruce Ander- 
son appeared. Out in the little bay below the 
camp were Kellan Hatch and his son Elliot 
in their trimaran, Curious, powered by the 


Mirage drive on Curious. 


Hobie Mirage Drive. Dave and Anita Hahn 
of Delta, Utah (Dave had the idea for this 
messabout) sailed and rowed towards us in 
their dinghy. 

While we looked for a good spot to set 
up camp, Jim Thayer (whose Lake Powell 
Kokopelli annual messabout would be at the 
full moon later in October) drove in with his 
sailboat, Nina. Soon his friend Jack Hicks 
would appear at the mouth of the bay, row- 
ing his A Duckah. Right behind Jack was his 
daughter, Heather Gale, rowing her 


Jim Thayer in his Nina, light winds. The boats 
in the distance are huge houseboats, moored 
on the other shore of the lake. 


Jack Hicks in his daughter Heather’s 
Whitehall. Grandson Wil in the water. 


Jack’s boat, JimThayer’s A Duckah design. 


Whitehall. What fine graceful boats! The 
smooth rhythmic process of rowing only adds 
to the beauty. With Heather were her husband 
Tom and children Wil and Ruby from Cache 
Valley, Utah. Wil and Ruby spent a good deal 
of time in the water and the mud! When Bruce 
came back in his sailing pirogue he was ac- 
companied by Randy Swedlund and Dustin 
Robb, all three from Prescott. 

The “ramp” turned out to be a tilted 
rocky ledge that continued far enough into 
the water to afford some traction when un- 
loading the boat. After watching one fellow 
launch a good-sized fiberglass jobbie, we 
thought we could manage! Thank goodness 
for small boats and tilting trailers. The Lady- 
bug went into the water with ease. I would 
like to say she sailed briskly away, but the air 
by then was quite still. Jeff came sliding in in 
the Sneakeasy. Unfortunately, one of his bear- 
ings somewhere had become quite hot on his 
motor over from the ramp and it put him out 
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Bruce’s skin boat. 


Randy Swedlund and his self-designed skiff, 
Raven. 


Chuck in the Ladybug pulling Jeff Blunck in 
his Sneakeasy. 


of commission. The Ladybug was put into 
service as a tow boat, taking Jeff back to the 
ramp where the Sneakeasy came back out of 
the water. 

The afternoon turned out hot and Anita 
Hahn and I lounged and visited under the tarp 
Chuck had thoughtfully rigged off the side 
of our vehicle. Later the Hahns were 
everyone’s hosts for a wonderful potluck din- 
ner of chicken, fresh sliced tomatoes, beans, 
sliced melons, and more, plus an outstanding 
Key Lime pie compliments of Tom Gale. He 
said it was a Kokopelli cruise tradition and 
he decided to make one for us, too! Stuffed, 
we circled our chairs and talked of (what else) 
boats and boating. 
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Tom had told us that we should explore 
Moqui Canyon, and that’s where we headed 
in the Ladybug the next morning. Jeff Blunck 
came along. The mouth of the canyon was 
about four to five miles from where we were 
camped. The lake traffic seemed much qui- 
eter than on Labor Day weekend, but I would 
hesitate to say we had the place to ourselves. 
In a way, I looked at the other people (other 
than our group) the way I did when we took 
the kids to Disney World many years ago. 
There were so many other people that you 
just had to pretend they were not real, that 
you and yours were the only real people there. 
So when the jet skis whizzed by and the power 
boats whizzed by and the houseboats whizzed 
by, I imagined them away and concentrated 
on the clear, green-blue water and the great 
curves of red sandstone. 


Big dog whizzing past. 


On the way to Moqui Canyon we mo- 
tored along next to a vertical wall of that sand- 
stone. It reached far above us, and by the way 
it plunged straight down into the water far 
below us as well. Moqui Canyon, once en- 
tered, seemed to go on forever. I can only try 
to describe the beauty (the photos do a much 
better job), and my amazement at how the 


Up through winding Moqui Canyon (3+ miles 
long when lake is full). 
Yes, there is a sizeable boat tucked under there 


in the shadows! This was underwater when 
the lake was full. 


scale of objects can deceive like when the tiny 
boat up ahead under the concave wall of rock 
(concert hall!) turns out to be a 50’ house- 
boat (big dog). The next curve up ahead looks 
barely wide enough to fit the Ladybug 
through, but then before we reach it, here 
comes another houseboat, this one only 30’ 
long. And it is coming at us full tilt. Appar- 
ently, finding the perfect anchorage is like a 
treasure hunt for these monsters, and pulling 
up anywhere close to another houseboat is 
met by scowls and grumbling. I imagine there 
is an unspoken territoriality as in the animal 
world. 

Finally, the canyon narrows to the point 
where we feel we are safe from the big dogs 
and we beach (or rock) and climb up under a 
small overhang to escape the afternoon sun 
and have a little lunch. A sound like a flock 
of chattering birds floats towards us from far- 
ther up the canyon, their chirping voices echo- 
ing off the walls, getting louder until I am 
holding my breath, expecting them to explode 
around the corner and scatter when they see 
us. The chirps start to sound more like words, 
and my birds become a flotilla of young 
women draped on floats, each with a can of 
beer and more in the cooler on its own spe- 
cial float. So intent are they on their discus- 
sion of men, makeup, clothes, how much beer 
they had the night before (?), they do not even 
register our presence. Chuck and Jeff are si- 
lent, watching the skimpy bikini tops go by, 
thinking no doubt I won’t notice if they are 
quiet. Hah! 

We met Bruce, Randy, and Dustin on the 
way back. They were fishing but having no 
luck. Back at camp we notice black clouds to 
the south. Lightning. Rain is falling from 
clouds but not reaching the ground. It’s hard 
to tell which way the clouds are moving and, 
after all, it never rains much here or the lake 
would not be so low! We have a little sprayer 
that we use for showers and we’d set it out 
before we left so the water would heat up, 
and Chuck decided to have a shower. He was 
in the privacy shelter doing just that when a 
small wind kicked up, and then kicked up a 
bit more and more until it had ratcheted into 
a mega dust storm that blew like stink for 
what seemed like hours but was really 20 
minutes. I saw the tent mold itself to Chuck’s 
body and briefly imagined how he would re- 
act if it blew away. Not well, I thought, so I 
went and held it firm while he finished dress- 
ing, after which we anchored it with rocks. 

We scurried around consolidating loose 
items and then climbed into the Nissan. At 
times the blowing sand was so thick that we 
could not see the other vehicles. We had sand 
in our mouths and eyes and ears, sand in the 
tent, sand in the food I had taken out for din- 
ner. As quickly as it started it was over and 
everyone came creeping out of their hidey 
holes. The privacy tents with our porta pottis 
were all knocked flat. Ruby’s life jacket, 
bright yellow, was floating across the bay. We 
ate our gritty sausage and beans and laughed. 
It never did rain. 

That night we had a big campfire and 
talked about the next messabout. Jim Thayer 
and the Hales invited us all to come back in 
October for their annual Kokopelli cruise, but 
Chuck and I are just too far away in Texas. 
They promise it will be cooler and the lake 
less crowded and we think maybe next year. 
Dave and Anita do plan to come back in Oc- 
tober. 


And that was pretty much it. We need a 
boat that will get us to more of the canyons. 
Canyons appear like gateways all up and 
down the lake. I am, of course, visualizing 
this from the map since we only saw a few in 
person. My Lake Powell book tells of picto- 
graphs and hidden slot canyons to see and 
explore. I wish in a way we had spent the 
whole time on the lake, but Iam glad we saw 
some of the country north of here, too. We 
need a faster boat. This lake is too big and 
we live too far away to come so far and see 
so little. I do realize that will make us more 
like the other faster boats whose wakes I 
cursed, but Chuck says we can build some- 
thing with a 25-horse motor that will make 
us a bit faster but not too fast. He is thinking 
“expedition boat, maybe a Clarence River 
Dory, one of John Welsford’s designs. 


Clarence River Dory, John Welsford Design 


There is nothing smooth about Lake 
Powell, except the water when there is no 
wind, and since there are always boats mak- 
ing wakes (even at night), it is rarely smooth. 
Maybe in the depth of winter. It is a perfect 
lake for swimming; I love being able to look 
down and see my toes. Navajo sandstone, 
coarse and colorful, dominates the terrain and 
the shoreline varies between the tiny areas of 
sand and mud, piles of rock that have eroded 
from the larger cliffs and monoliths, and no 
shoreline at all, just vertical walls of red that 
quietly meet a horizontal wall of sparkling 
blue. The vegetation, what little there is, is 
mostly of the tumbleweed variety, prickly 
with thorns and stickers and well adapted to 
the dry spare climate. My preference is bare 
feet, but that was not practical here except in 
the water. We saw very little wildlife, al- 
though we did hear coyotes howling at night. 
It is truly a magical place, huge and raw and 
marginally civilized. I am certain we will be 
traveling back in the near future. 


New from Compass Classic Yachts 
14’ CLASSIC CAT 


| 
| 


Good looks * | * Seats 
Easy handling * * Cockpit room 
Speed « ¢ Comfort 
Versatility * ¢ Stability 
Forgiveness * ! + Low maintenance 


LOA 14’ + Affordable price 
Beam 7’ + * SA 130 sq. ft. 
Draft 10” + ¢ Displacement 600# 


OA >, DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
COMPASS Compass Classic Yachts, Inc. 
YACHTS Box 143, South Orleans, MA 02662 


Shop 80 Rayber Rd., Orleans, MA 
(508) 255-5187, (508) 240-1032 


Maine Craftsmanship at its fin- 
est. Surprisingly affordable. 
Most shipped UPS. Write for 
free catalog. 


Ahh STEN, 


(207) 866-4867 


UNIQUE ARAN, CELTIC, AND GUERNSEY 
SWEATERS HAND KNIT FROM NATURAL UN- 
DYED WOOL SPUN IN MAINE. 


THE YARN IN THESE SWEATERS IS SPUN 
AT BARTLETT YARDS ON A SPINNING MULE 
SYSTEM CREATED NEARLY 200 YEARS AGO. 
SINCE IT RETAINS ITS NATURAL LANOLIN 
IT IS WATER RESISTANT. 


BEAUTIFUL, RUGGED, AND STRIKING, 
THESE SWEATERS WILL KEEP YOU WARM 
AT WORK OR PLAY. 


FOR SAMPLE PHOTOS VISIT US AT OUR WEB 
SITE OR E-MAIL FOR INFORMATION. 


www.sv-moonshadow.com 
sweaters@sv-moonshadow.com 


14’ Picnic Cat 
17’ Sun Cat 
Other models 
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FERNALD’S MARINE 
On the River Parker 
Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


DORSE BOAT 


SAILING & ROWING CRUISER 


) 


This innovative 17’6” adventure craft 
designed by Chuck Paine is lightweight, 
seaworthy, beautiful, affordable... 

the stuff legends are made of! 


NorseBoat Ltd. 


tel: 902-659-2790 _info@norseboat.com 
fax: 902-659-2419 www.norseboat.com 


International Scene 

Spanish officials chatted with Gibraltar 
officials for the first time since November 
2001 and then withdrew a ban on cruise ves- 
sels that had stopped at Gibraltar before ar- 
riving at Spanish ports. Later, Spain reinstated 
the ban for another three months and may 
extend it again in November. 

Spain says it has extracted most of the 
oil in the sunken tanker Prestige from where 
it lies some 3,800 metres down. About 11,800 
tonnes of an estimated 13,800 tonnes have 
been extracted and fertilizer is being added 
to help bacteria break down the remainder. 
The operation has cost $121 million so far. 

Biometric fingerprint identification may 
be in the future for mariners and the concept 
has been accepted by ship owners and unions, 
but the U.S. has made it plain it will be years 
before they consider the technology to be 
workable. 

Criminalization of mariners who spill 
nasty substances, such as oil, and responses 
to terrorism are currently the chief goals for 
European Union legislation. 

A Danish court is deciding whether sea- 
men from European Union enlargement coun- 
tries should get the same pay as national crew- 
men employed by a EU member state. The 
suit also asks for pay wage shortfalls since 
1994. 

The Pakistani Merchant Navy Officers 
Association, described as a little-known 
group with little official clout, released an 
independent report on the Tasman Spirit fi- 
asco at Karachi. Based on a careful hydro- 
graphic survey, the report states that official 
depth data was seriously in error and the 
doomed tanker had to run aground at that tidal 
stage. It was also not accompanied by a tug, 
although that is required by port rules. The 
report also suggests that port officials lacked 
necessary technical and management skills. 
Claims arising from the stranding and two 
subsequent salvage efforts are presently at the 
$7 billion level but should expand to $13 bil- 
lion once environmental claims from the 
massive oil spill are included. 

Winter’s shorter daylight hours will 
mean that daytime restricted Suezmax tank- 
ers will take longer (ten instead of five days) 
to transit the Turkish Straits. This is normal, 
but increasing numbers of tankers carrying 
Black Sea oil are stretching the ability of the 
Straits to provide safe passage. 

The Indonesian Navy took into custody 
an Indonesian-operated fishing vessel whose 
26 Burmese crew members had mutinied and 
thrown overboard seven Thais, including the 
master but not the Thai chief engineer. 


Hard Knocks and Skinny Places 

As usual, a sampling: The small Indo- 
nesian tanker Putri I, responding to a need 
for premium gasoline in East Flores, had an 
engine room explosion that killed two and left 
the chief engineer missing. 

The 53,439-dwt coal-carrying Peng 
Yang ran aground in the Ma Wan channel al- 
though a Hong Kong pilot was in control. He 
may have been evading another vessel. The 
channel is the main route between Hong Kong 
and the Pearl River Estuary. Local fish farm- 
ers promptly claimed coal and dust from the 
vessel’s ruptured holds would harm their fish 
stocks. 

The empty freighter Jackie Moon ran 
aground in the Firth of Clyde and a Ukrai- 
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Beyond the Horizon 


By Hugh Ware 


nian watchkeeper was jailed for two weeks 
for being drunk at the time. The ship was 
pulled off on the next high tide. 

Near Quebec City the Liberian-flagged, 
1,500-teu container ship Canadian Senator 
ran down a 54’ sailboat and two died. 

A cargo ship carrying rice for Somalia 
sank off India’s west coast, 20 seamen miss- 
ing. 

The bulkers Joy Victory and New Hope 
II collided in the approaches to Hong Kong 
with severe damages to the perhaps misnamed 
Joy Victory. 

The brand-new 7,650-dwt bulker Onego 
Merchant tried to climb out of Norway’s 
Sognefjord and got some 25 metres ashore 
before stopping. The bridge crew was not 
drunk and a pilot was present. 

“T blame myself,” said the owner/mas- 
ter of a sail training vessel, the 105-year-old 
Dutch klipper Albatross, who allowed a 77- 
year-old pensioner to climb the rigging. He 
apparently collapsed and fell into the sea, hit- 
ting the vessel on his way down. 

“If people really want to climb up and 
have a look around, we let them, it’s part of 
being on a sailing ship.” 

A satellite distress beacon was triggered 
when a British rower’s boat capsized and the 
signal was immediately noticed by the Brit- 
ish and U.S. Coast Guards. United States 
Coast Guard Alaska arranged for the con- 
tainer ship Hanjin Pennsylvania to pick up 
the rower, then some 1,600 miles west of the 
US. 


Navies 

In Israel and Germany war games an Is- 
raeli Dolphin-class sub followed a German 
sub at a safe distance without being detected 
for “several hours” at a depth of “several hun- 
dred metres” until the end of the exercise. 

A USS. firm, Halliburton’s subsidiary 
Kellogg, Brown & Root, will be one of six 
international firms asked to bid on managing 
construction of two British aircraft carriers 
since the designers/builders BAE Systems 
(British) and Thales (France) cannot seem to 
get along with each other, or with the Minis- 
try of Defence either. 

Italian shipbuilder Fincantieri launched 
the aircraft carrier Cavour for the Italian Navy 
and won contracts to design another carrier 
for the Indian Navy and to assist the Cochin 
Shipyard in building it for delivery in 2007. 
Fincantieri is also building two submarines 
and two frigates for Italy. 


Ferries 

Loose exhaust manifold parts rubbed a 
hole in the block of one of the four main en- 
gines on the new Alaskan ferry Fairweather. 
The engine will be replaced under warranty. 

The new fast ferry from Rochester, New 
York to Toronto will cease operations for a 
while due to a $2.1 million debt piled up by a 
late start and multiple problems. Over 
140,000 passengers were carried in 80 days 
but the late start was compounded by prob- 
lems with engines (of the same make as on 
Alaska’s Fairweather), unexpected daily 
costs such as $600 for pilotage and $2,500 


for Canadian customs fees, the inability to 
be allowed to carry trucks, and higher fuel 
costs. The final straw? Toronto is yet to sup- 
ply an all-weather terminal. In large part, it 
would seem that local and federal govern- 
ments on both sides of Lake Ontario have not 
cooperated with the company. 

Two ferry companies serve Ireland’s 
Aran Islands and they are not friends. Forty- 
two complaints were received by the police 
and the court ordered two company directors, 
both named O’Brie but unrelated, to desist 
from harassing the rival company. 

Did the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice pressure young people against boarding 
a ferry to Bowen Island where the annual 
Bowfest was about to start? The RMCP said 
it didn’t but a ferry official said some cash- 
iers were told by the RMCP to sell tickets 
only to island residents. 

Federal prosecutors asked for a stop to 
all lawsuits concerning the Staten Island ferry 
crash until criminal charges against two su- 
pervisors are resolved. The pilot of the An- 
drew J. Barberi has already pled guilty to 11 
manslaughter charges. 

Brittany Ferries’ flagship superferry 
Pont-Aven couldn’ t sail between the U.K. and 
Spain because a cracked seawater valve 
flooded the engine room and some 4,000 pas- 
sengers had to find alternative routes. It took 
several days to make repairs. 

Jeff Fisher knows his priorities, When 
his dog Ruben went overboard from the 
Bremerton ferry Hyak, he went after it. Luck- 
ily, the ferry crew retrieved both of them. 


Environment 

Holland America will install net and line 
cutters on the propellers of all its cruise ships 
in efforts to avoid spilling shaft lubricants, 
which can total many thousands of gallons 
per ship. 

Conoco Phillips tankers carry most of 
the oil produced in Alaska but authorities are 
investigating possible unreported fuel spills 
and other violations. Oily water spilled on the 
deck of the Polar Discovery at sea, there was 
intentional bypassing of the oily water sepa- 
rator on the Polar Alaska, and bunker oil 
spilled on the deck of the Polar Endeavour. 
Recently, the company paid $485,000 in pen- 
alties for violations of the Clean Water Act at 
its Tyonek natural-gas platform in upper Cook 
Inlet, mostly for dumping raw sewage. 

The U.S. Department of Justice warned 
ship owners to fear prosecution if any vessel 
en route to a U.S. port should pollute the 
oceans. 

“That our prosecution efforts may make 
maritime companies uncomfortable or even 
fearful is not a bad development,” said a Jus- 
tice Department spokesman. 

Bad air pollution causing bad visibility 
in Hong Kong waters was blamed for a spate 
of ship accidents, mostly collisions but in- 
cluding at least one sinking. The smog was 
attributed to Hurricane Megi over the East 
China Sea trapping pollution generated in 
neighboring Guangdong Province. 

In southeastern Turkey the Ulla, carry- 
ing 2200 tonnes of coal ash from power sta- 
tions in Spain, sank and environmentalists 
warned that the waste “containing cancer- 
causing heavy metal” could contaminate 
more than 300,000 tonnes of water. 

“Tt is forbidden to dive, fish, or eat dead 
fish from the area,” said Turkey’s official 


center for marine disasters. The Ulla had been 
moored in Iskerderun Bay since 2000 while 
authorities and greenies argued over the 
cargo. The sinking is suspicious, according 
to some, since the ship was due to return to 
Spain. (Note: The world’s seas must contain 
many millions of tons of ash from the days 
of coal-burning ships.) 

Off Point Lonsdale in Australia a freak 
wave estimated to be 9.5m (31”) high washed 
a seaman around on the deck at the bow of 
the container ship Aotearoa Chief, fracturing 
his leg, and killed another seaman. 

Ohio would like to make Lake Erie a No- 
Discharge zone for vessel sewage, but state 
waters extend to the boundary with Canada. 
Commercial vessels in transit might have to 
secure their automatic sewage treatment 
plants to avoid inadvertent discharges. 


Piracy and Terrorism 

Radiation sensors are becoming uncom- 
fortably sensitive, as a Washington State 
woman learned when she tried to board a ferry 
and police and Coast Guard boats quickly 
converged on the scene. She had just received 
chemotherapy using a radioactive substance. 

Piracy is significantly down since 
Singapore, Malaysia, and Indonesia began 
coordinated patrols of the Malacca Straits in 
July. And the Indonesian Navy captured seven 
pirates who may have been part of gang of 
nine who stopped and robbed the foreign 
cargo ship ACX Hisbiscus in the Natura Is- 
lands north of Borneo. 

The U.S. wants new global rules that 
would force all ships within 3,200km (2,000 
miles) of a country to identify themselves and 
their locations. This is a substantial increase 
over the new requirement, effective in De- 
cember, that ships broadcast their position and 
other information when within 80km (50 
miles) of a coast. That requirement is facing 
opposition from some shippers who say the 
broadcasts could be used by pirates, terror- 
ists, and hostile nations. 

The master of the Turkish vessel who 
joked about a bomb being on board while his 
ship was being inspected in Delaware Bay in 
July was deported after being jailed until a 
new master could arrive. 

An Indonesian intelligence chief stated 
that detained Muslim militarists linked to al- 
Quada have admitted they considered terror 
attacks on shipping in the Malacca Strait. 


Building, Scrapping, Repair, and Salvage 

Subsidies given four Dutch shipyards by 
their government in 2002 were ruled illegal 
by the EU competition authorities. 

Dubai Drydocks plans to build medium- 
sized ships such as tankers. 

In Finland, Kvaerner Masa will build a 
prototype 14,500-dwt container ship that may 
replace the SA-15-type vessels that have been 
used across the top of the Russian continent 
for the last 20 years. 

Troubled Spanish shipbuilder Izar, al- 
though accused of receiving illegal aid from 
its owner, the Spanish government, was 
awarded the contract to design a new Austra- 
lian amphibious ship. In Australia, Austral 
Ltd. joined with the American firm Raytheon 
Co. to bid for the contract to build the two 
25,000-tonne amphibious ships at a cost up 
to A$2 billion. The ships would be in service 
between 2010 and 2014. Australian builder 
Tenix will bid for a A$6 billion three-de- 


stroyer contract because the government ruled 
that no one company can hold both contracts. 

Norwegian yards have orders for 29 ves- 
sels, a 500% increase over last year’s order 
book of only seven vessels. In Germany, 
merging Howaldtswerke-Deutscher Werft 
(HDW) with Thyssen Krupp’s shipyards into 
HDW Thyssen Krupp will cost some of the 
new firm’s 10,000 workers their jobs but will 
bring $293 million into One Equity Partner’s 
coffers for its majority stake in HDW. 

China will build its first LNG carrier and 
that country has overtaken Singapore as the 
favorite ship repair site in Asia, one reason 
being that costs are 30% lower. In fact, yards 
are turning away many repair jobs. 

India’s Alang Beach lacks any large 
ships being scrapped and only 47 of 173 
scrapping plots have a ship as Indian scrap- 
pers face stiff competition from Bangladesh 
and China. A recent reduction of customs duty 
on imported steel (i.e., vessels to be scrapped) 
from 15% to 5% may mean that Alang scrap- 
pers can increase volume by 50-70% and 
make the scrappers more competitive in a 
steel hungry Asia. But scrappers say the cut 
may have come too late and they note that 
the government also imposes other duties that 
are counterproductive. 

Earlier this year, and in spite of strong 
objections by environmentalists, a U.S. court 
allowed four ex-U.S. Navy support ships to 
depart U.S. shores for scrapping in the U.K., 
but they are tied up there until British courts 
and authorities settle the status of scrapping 
contractor Able UK. 

The U.S. court decided that the four 
would serve as trial horses for another nine 
vessels. Now the Maritime Administration 
wants the court to allow it to substitute 36 
vessels with lower or no PCBs. Marad is un- 
der direction from Congress to rid the Re- 
serve Fleets of older vessels that may become 
environmental hazards. 

The U.K. P&I Club and Seoul-based op- 
erator Eukor would like to partially salvage 
the sunken car carrier Hyundai 105 off 
Singapore, removing just enough so a fully 
laden VLCC can pass over the remains with 
a 5m clearance. But Indonesia is insisting 
upon total removal, a far more expensive mat- 
ter. 


Short-Seas Shipping 
New Zealand has approved a proposal 
to barge logs from Port Underwood to 
Shakespeare Bay in Picton rather than trans- 
port them by truck. (Picton may also become 
a terminus for barging coal overseas to Aus- 
tralia and China). 


Odd Bits 

The skipper of the smallish container 
ship Annette had a few drinks because it was 
hours before sailing time, only to find upon 
his return to the vessel at Grangemouth on 
the Firth of Forth that the sailing time had 
been advanced by three hours. The pilot no- 
ticed he seemed drunk and police used new- 
found powers that allow assessing a mariner’s 
alcohol levels to determine that the master’s 
level was 82 vs. the legal limit of 32. He was 
fined £400 although the fine could have been 
£5000. He was also fired. 

A Mexican company arranged for the 
34,194-dwt cement carrier Mary Nour to un- 
load 26,000 tonnes of Russian cement at 
Tampico and then stay there as a floating stor- 


age and transfer ship. All permits had been 
obtained in advance but the major Mexican 
cement company Cemex then claimed that the 
ship would block access to its plant, although 
the channel is 300m (984’) wide. The ship 
was diverted to another port where authori- 
ties treated its cargo as smuggled goods. The 
ship is without fresh food or water and the 
crew is using bottled water for hygienic pur- 
poses. 

The Port of Rotterdam’s chief executive 
is in trouble for committing the Port to guar- 
antee $120.5 million in loans to a defense 
company whose subsidiaries are bankrupt. 
This was learned when the Dutch government 
received a fax stating that RDM Technology 
and Defence Systems was a harbor authority 
subsidiary. Members of the Dutch Govern- 
ment may also be involved. 

The reefer Green Alesund ran aground 
in Norway late in 2000 and was a total loss. 
Its bunkers spilled (cleanup cost $12.6 mil- 
lion) while its cargo of herring and mackerel 
rotted and was exported to Denmark as fuel 
for a biofuel power station. Okrim, an orga- 
nization that looks into economic crime, con- 
ducted an exceedingly slow investigation of 
the accident, and so the ship’s master was re- 
cently awarded $3,728 as compensation for 
undue stress on him and his reputation. 

And crewmen who were aboard the Aus- 
tralian aircraft carrier HMAS Melbourne when 
it sliced the destroyer HMAS Voyager in half 
some 40 years ago are filing lawsuits over 
the resultant stress and its bad effects on them. 
One plaintiff was just awarded U.S. $210,000 
and about 50 more suits have yet to be heard. 

The New Zealand Sink F-69 Trust wants 
to sink the decommissioned frigate 
Wellington (pennant number F-69) in 
Wellington Harbour as a dive site. 

The world’s largest ship, the 564,767- 
dwt tanker Jahre Viking, will be converted 
into a floating oil storage unit for use off 
Qartar. 

And a mining company is thinking about 
building a 541,000-dwt vessel to move ore 
from Brazil to China. The company already 
owns the world’s largest bulk carrier, the 
364,767-dwt Berge Stahl. 

Compressing natural gas for movement 
by ship is introducing a wild card factor in 
the debate over the safety of LNG, in which 
gas is cooled until it is a liquid. 

A forecast predicts that 15,000 offshore 
wells will be drilled in the next five years at 
a cost of $189 billion. About 4,500 wells will 
be exploratory and 10,500 will be develop- 
mental. Latin America and Africa will see 
increasing numbers of wells, and deepwater 
wells (below 500m) will see significant 
growth. 

Clearing cargoes on the West Coast had 
fallen behind so the union OK’d hiring of an 
additional but temporary 3,000 dockworkers 
for Los Angeles/Long Beach. Hopefuls 
mailed in 300,000 applications. 


Headshakers 

A father and son in an inflatable needed 
rescuing after becoming stranded on a remote 
mud flat off Somerset, England. Exactly 24 
hours later the trio drifted out to sea and 
needed rescuing again. 

The port of Dover saw its busiest single 
day of truck ferry travel when the Chunnel 
was closed because of bad weather (it affected 
train signals). 
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Mirabella V Represents 
Major Technical Triumph 


VT Shipbuilding (formerly Vosper 
Thornycroft) has completed one of the most 
demanding technical challenges in nearly 150 
years of shipbuilding history with the 
handover of Mirabella V. 

The 75m sloop is the biggest single 
masted yacht in the world and tested VT’s 
capabilities as one of the leading experts in 
the field of specialized composite construc- 
tion. Besides the hull and superstructure, VT 
has further extended the barriers of technol- 
ogy with the manufacture of the 90m mast 
by its subsidiary VT Halmatic. 

VT Shipbuilding Managing Director 
Peter McIntosh commented, “We always 
recognised that Mirabella V would involve 
considerable advances in composite boat- 
building technology, and the experience we 
have gained in this project has placed us in 
an unrivaled position of technical knowledge. 
Mirabella V is one of the most significant 
ships built by VT in the company’s long his- 
tory. Our reputation and strength is based on 
naval shipbuilding, but we are proud to have 
built the world’s most famous yacht here in 
the U.K.” 

Designed by Ron Holland, she will carry 
up to 12 passengers in luxury surroundings, 
with facilities on board including a large wine 
cellar and an outdoor cinema. Guests will also 
be able to sail small yachts, enjoy remote 
controlled replicas of the Mirabella V, ride 
jet skis and have their own 29’ motor launch, 
all carried in a garage at the stern of the ves- 
sel. Charter cost will be some $250,000 a 
week. 

Her maiden voyage will be from Ports- 
mouth to Naples and, after crew familiariza- 
tion, she will start her charter life in the Medi- 
terranean, switching to the Caribbean in win- 
ter. 

Mirabella V owner, U.S. businessman 
Joe Vittoria, added, “The challenge that 
Mirabella V presented was enormous and I 
admire VT for taking on such a daunting task, 
particularly with such little experience in 
yacht building. However, the result is a yacht 
that will attract superlatives wherever she 
goes and it’s a huge credit to all those who 
have been involved.” 

Composite materials were chosen for the 
yacht due to their light weight and because 
they offer greater strength, lower mainte- 
nance, and durability. VT has worked closely 
with designer Ron Holland, owner’s repre- 
sentative Paul Johnson, structural specialists 
High Modulus, classification society Det 
Norske Veritas, and the Maritime Coastguard 
Agency in the construction process. 

The composite hull started life as a foam 
cored glass and resin sandwich, but soon 
changed into a Kevlar, carbon, glass, and 
foam matrix, reinforced with carbon along 
each stiffener and in way of each bulkhead. 
Panels were infused under vacuum in the 
Woolston panel shop at VT’s former shipyard 
before being cut to form bulkheads using 
Mylar templates accurately cut on the VT la- 
ser cutter. Laminators from VT Shipbuilding 
and Powys Yacht Management used their 
skills to construct the detailed structure 
around the novel two anchor bow design and 
the large garage at the transom of the vessel, 
capable of accepting a 37kt tender. 
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More About 
Mirabella V & Other 
Mega Yachts 


By Bob Hicks 


My “Commentary” in the October 15 
issue discussing an article I read in Forbes 
FYI about Mirabella V, the world’s largest 
sloop rigged sailboat, elicited quite a response 
from readers who sent on supplementary in- 
formation about this far side of messing about 
in boats. 

Roger Derby pointed out to me how eas- 
ily Icould have learned more about Mirabella 
V were I online. Herewith his note and the 
info he found posted on the internet: 

“Your 10/15/04 editorial shows me just 
how much of an advantage one can gain from 
being on the internet. Less than one minute 
produced the following data (and a lot more).” 


Because of the vessel’s size, much of the 
machinery and many of the fittings for the 
yacht have been developed uniquely for 
Mirabella V. One of the biggest production 
challenges was the drop keel, which weighs 
150 tonnes and is raised by powerful hydrau- 
lics to reduce the vessel’s draught. It is the 
heaviest lifting fin keel in the world. Capable 
of lifting 6m into the hull the fin takes eight 
minutes to deploy using a single hydraulic 
ram. 

The 90m hollow carbon epoxy mast, 
which has a maximum cross section of 1.6m 
and structural thickness of up to 40mm, will 
support some 3400sm of sail. It was manu- 
factured in halves, with the back half com- 
prising two sections and the front half divided 
into three sections. The manufacturing pro- 
cess, a similar method to that used in the pro- 
duction of Grand Prix racing cars and in the 
aerospace industry, consisted of layers of car- 
bon reinforcement prepregnated with epoxy 
resin. The mast sections were cured using a 
heat process with temperatures up to 70°C. 
All five sections were then bonded together 
before being faired and painted. 

Up to 500 kilograms of cabling have 
been fitted within the hollow center of the 
mast, including a mass of sensors to monitor 
the sail performance. The mast and its com- 
ponents were manufactured by Ocean Yacht 


Services, Spencer Rigging, VT Halmatic, and 
Formula Spars before being assembled at 
Southampton Docks by Byrne Longshore. 

VT’s design and production team was 
responsible for the engineering and electri- 
cal design on the vessel and the internal sys- 
tems statistics give an idea of the challenges 
faced; 110km of electrical wiring fitted to the 
vessel, 1,700 command and control channels, 
and nearly 7,000 pipes combine to supply the 
power and fluids to the systems on board. 

But all of the engineering should go un- 
noticed by the guests as they enjoy the teak 
and fabric lined cabins, each with its own in- 
dividual entertainment system complete with 
TFT flat screens, satellite communications, 
and DVD players, all integrated with the per- 
sonnel address system by Ships Electronic 
Services. 

Alternatively, the guests will lounge on 
sun beds fitted to the cantilevered carbon fi- 
ber sky deck, relax in the forward Jacuzzi, or 
swim in the starboard dip pool, specially de- 
signed by Ron Holland to stow the rescue boat 
and crew tender when on passage below flush 
fitted decks. The polished stainless steel 
crane, completed by VT, again stowed below 
flush fitting deck panels, rises neatly out of 
its own well to lift both boats over the side. 

VT Mirabella V Project Director Rob 
Carr says, “Designed and built in three years 
from contract award, Mirabella V will be a 
landmark ship in all respects, and the experi- 
ence VT Shipbuilding has gained from this 
project will shape the way we do business in 
the future.” 


Mirabella V Principal Details 


Length Overall: 75.2m 

Waterline length at full load: 61.0m 

Beam molded: 14.82m 

Draft (centerboard up): 3.9m 

Draft (centerboard down): 10.0m 

Full load displacement: 740 tonnes 

Inner jib plus main sail area: 2210sm 

Reacher plus main sail area: 2791sm 

Maximum propulsion power: 2x788kw 
at 2,188rpm 

Maximum continuous speed: 16kts 

Electrical generators (main): 2x200kw 

Emergency generator: 1x80kw 


“Living Large” 


Sail magazine featured Mirabella V in 
its March 2004 issue in a four-page spread 
on the new megayachts. In it we learn quite a 
bit more about this megayacht. The metric 
dimensions posted on the internet site trans- 
lated into our familiar English measurements; 
247 loa, 48’ beam, 42,630sf sail area, 765 
tons displacement, 103 ton bulb keel lifting 
through a range of 20’, 290’ mast. 

Their discussion focused more on the 
boat’s technology than the Forbes FYI focus 
on the luxurious amenities, of course. Why 
build so big a yacht? Because builders who 
build ships can. Like that lifting keel, 231,000 
Ibs. in a keelbox designed to withstand 
150,000 TONS of force in a knockdown. 


The working rigging needed for so huge 
arig is awesome. A jib furler 8’ tall with a 2’ 
diameter drum has a pulling load of 8 TONS 
when furling the 8,100sf jib. The genoa sheets 
are 35mm (1-3/8) trimmed by hydraulic reel 
winches with a pulling force of 30 TONS. 
Harken had to learn a whole new scale of 
manufacturing to supply its rigging gear. The 
mainsail headboard is a piece of 1” thick ti- 
tanium strong enough to support the weight 
of an entire maxi yacht. 

Ordinary sail material like Dacron or 
laminates was unusable for the 14,000sf main, 
so Doyle Sailmakers developed a new mate- 
rial, a Vectra weave with as much as 70,000 
deniers/inch with a breaking strength of 
3,000 Ibs./in. The sail is made in seven pieces 
held together by 3-1/2” diameter battens, the 
longest 78’. Even so, the single largest panel, 
at 3,500sf weighs 882 lbs. 

Scary outfit to sail perhaps in a blow? 
Well, if the boat heels more than 15 degrees 
a visual alarm notifies the helmsman and, if 
he’s slow off the mark, at 20 degrees the boom 
vang and sheets pay out automatically. 

Sail included a couple of sidebars, one 
about the world’s fastest monohull, the 140’ 
schooner Mari-Cha, which set a monohull 
record Atlantic crossing west to east in Octo- 
ber 2003, averaging just under 20kts while 
beating the old record by two days. The main 
design criterium for this megayacht was “to 
establish the size of the largest sail that would 
maintain its shape at high speeds and proceed 
from there.” A second sidebar was headed 
“The XXL Club” and featured Athena, a 295’ 
three masted schooner. It went on to discuss 
large scale booms and rigging equipment like 
a 190’ long gennaker sleeve mounted on a 9’ 
base, and a 55’ x 4’ boom for the super yacht 
Adele. 


The Builders 


The builders of today’s serious bragging 
rights yachts are understandably really ship- 
builders. One which has been building ships 
for 125 years and has been pursuing the 
megayacht trade since the mid ‘80s is Blohm 
& Voss in Hamburg, Germany. Phil Thiel, a 
naval architect himself, sent on this news re- 
lease about their latest effort which appeared 
in Maritime Reporter & Engineering News: 


“The M-147 Megayacht Makes 
Its Debut 


Blohm & Voss GmbH in Hamburg, 
which has built ships of all variety, shape, and 
size for more than 125 years, has a tradition 
building megayachts since the mid 1980s. The 


latest project from its burgeoning stable is the 
M-147, a 482’ (147m) long luxury yacht 
which aims to set new standards in design, 
outfit, and functionality. 

M-147 was created in collaboration with 
the designer Hermidas Atabeyki, Paris. His 
fundamental idea was to develop several the- 
matically different spatial elements instead of 
long continuous decks and, at the same time, 
retain spaciousness and grand scale. The re- 
sult is various loggias, balconies, oriels, and 
sun decks. A special characteristic of the 
M-147 is, among other things, a loggia which 
stretches over the whole width of the yacht, 
linking the main salon with the dining room. 
In the stern a round shaped room with a con- 
tinuous glass front provides an impressive 
270 degree panorama view. In addition the 
yacht is equipped with a swimming pool on 
the upper deck, a cinema, and a disco. 

The yacht has a garage for a submarine, 
with which the owner and guests can go on 
discovery trips through the underwater world, 
and a helicopter pad. An 18m long tender has 
been integrated into the silhouette. 

Blohm & Voss took its first yacht build- 
ing steps before WWII with the Savarona. 
The 408’ (124.4m) long ship was delivered 
to the U.S. billionaire couple Cadwaladar on 
July 24, 1931. With the most luxurious outfit 
and a speed of 21 knots, the Savarona at- 
tracted worldwide attention at the time. Fol- 
lowing a thorough refurbishment, which in- 
cluded reinstating the fixtures and outfit to 
the style of the 1930s, the Savarona is still in 
service today. 

The Katalina is the first of the newer 
yachts which have been built by Blohm & 
Voss since the mid 1980s. Special attention 
was paid to reducing vibration and noises 
when designing this 214’ (65.2m) long yacht. 
In the case of the 250.6’ (76.4m) Golden 
Odyssey, Blohm & Voss took on sole respon- 
sibility for the design and construction. 

The exhaust gases of this yacht are dis- 
charged directly underneath the surface of the 
water, an innovative solution for a boat of this 
size. In 1991 Blohm & Voss delivered the ul- 
tra modem 37kt ECO, propelled by a system 
proven in naval shipbuilding, which consist 
of two KHD diesel engines and a gas turbine.” 


A lengthy interview, in a sidebar, with 
the designer reveals his almost total focus on 
this yacht as a luxury environment. He could 
have been discussing his design for a 
megahome. 

Reverting back to the Forbes FYI fea- 
ture that got me going on this tack, we find 
that the British firm of Camper & Nicholson, 
not to be left behind by its German competi- 
tor, ran this infomercial in connection with 
the magazine’s look at megayachts: 


Camper & Nicholsons 
Christens The Seas With 
A Cruising Masterpiece 


If Malcolm Forbes were alive today he 
would most likely delight in the evolution of 
a new trend in luxury yachting. Called expe- 
dition, this chic art of cruising the oceans in 
massive vessels to aremote parts of the world 
while offering a lavish megayacht lifestyle is 
setting charter companies like Camper & 
Nicholsons International (CNI) ablaze with 
clients seeking a combination of adventure 
and luxury. 

Providing a passport to some of the most 
beautiful and remote parts of the world while 
partaking of exquisite gourmet cuisine, ex- 
emplary service, and world class accommo- 
dations, the superyacht and expedition char- 
ter experience is a five star event. 

Forbes, who may have unknowingly as- 
sisted in the birth of this ambitious pastime, 
called a venture in his 151’ Feadship High- 
lander up the Amazon a “daunting proposi- 
tion.” For Forbes “the Amazon had always 
been a mystique, a sublimely forbidding qual- 
ity,” and he sought to blaze a trail in 1987 for 
17 days with 13 of his closest friends. There, 
a typical day consisted of thrashing through 
the thick brush of the jungle, machete in hand, 
and then dining in the evening by candlelight 
on lamb chops and mashed potato rosettes 
while sharing his adventurous day with wide 
eyed guests. 

Camper & Nicholsons International cli- 
ents today are seeking much of the same, trips 
filled with enough imagination and ameni- 
ties to create memories that recall a best sell- 
ing romance/adventure novel. Specializing in 
appeasing these desires, the company presents 
Giant, a fabulous Dutch built icebreaker that 
emulates the style and design of ocean liners 
of the *30s. 

Popular among corporate executives 
seeking unique entertainment options for cli- 
entele and ultra private environments for cor- 
porate retreats, Giant accommodates 24 
guests in 12 cabins, including a three room 
owner’s suite and another 11 suites, all with 
private lounging areas. 

Boasting a crew of 30, the Ice Classed 
One (the highest classification designated) 
vessel was created to present a charter yacht 
that could be used anywhere in the world with 
a high level of comfort. Formerly owned and 
operated by the Soviet Union, Giant was built 
in Holland in 1974 along with three other 
vessels. Her high strength steel hull is corro- 
sion resistant, and the ship was completely 
gutted, refitted and refined. 

Serving both the corporate entertainment 
industry as well as large private charters, she 
has created a monumental interest among an 
avid worldwide charter audience. As a grand- 
stand for corporate entertaining for larger 
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groups of guests, CNI offers a fleet of yachts 
to cruise in tandem or can provide a single 
megayacht with accommodations for up to 
36 guests and crew numbers to match. Fabu- 
lous yachts like Giant, Annaliesse and her 
sister ship, Alysia, and the newly launched 
Sherakhan are available for both corporate 
and private charters. 

A charter through CNI offers endless 
opportunities for indulgence. If a glamorous, 
jet set social life is more your taste, your char- 
ter may be planned to tie in with one of many 
world famous special events such as the Mo- 
naco Grand Prix or the Cannes Film Festi- 
val. 

Giant is currently planning a world tour. 
Beginning in late summer 2005 and crossing 
to Patagonia, the tour will finish in Valencia 
in 2007 in time for the America’s Cup. For 
more information on Giant, go to 
www.cnconnect.com/giant. 


And for Those 
Not Quite So Affluent 


Perhaps in recognition that its readership 
includes affluent folks not yet up to speed for 
a Mirabella V or a Giant, Forbes FYI included 
some shorter sidebars to its overview of the 
luxury yacht world. 

Dropping down a ways on the price 
range, Hinckley’s first new sailing yacht in 
15 years came in at under $1 million. The 
DS42 is a described as a “curvy daysailer,” 
and was designed by Bruce King. We learn 
that, “her long, open cockpit is perfect for 
beam reaching with friends.” Despite being 
intended as a daysailer, she has “a cozy den 
of cherry, teak, and tulipwood.” A 7’ bulb keel 
lifts to 4’ for “waltzing over shallows,” and 
she “purrs along” with a battery powered aux- 
iliary electric motor. The mainsail is hydrau- 
lically hoisted, hatches are flush to the deck. 
Her hull is Kevlar and carbonfiber. Summing 
itup,“The DS42 marries high technology and 
drop dead beauty. $735,000 fully equipped.” 


There ia nothing— absolutely nothing — 
half oo much worth doing is 


, 


ee ee 


as simply messing rae boats. 
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Ratcheting down several more levels on 
the affluence scale, Forbes FYI concluded its 
overlook of luxury yachts with Grand Craft 
runabouts that could easily serve as tenders 
for the top of the line stuff. Assessing these 
modern day versions of classic Chris Crafts, 
FYI concludes that, “there are few boats on 
the water that start off more purely gorgeous, 
more retro elegant than the Grand Craft line.” 
They are viewed as being built “with an eye 
toward recapturing the grace of the iconic 
mahogany Chris Craft boats of the 1930s.” 
While modern materials require much less 
maiantenance than the originals, “the crafts- 
manship, however, remains very old school, 
from the hand selected planks of reddish Phil- 
ippine mahogany to the more than 6,000 
screws utilized per boat, each one concealed 
with a tiny round mahogany bung.” 

Grand Crafts come in three styles; the 
open cockpit Sport, the triple cockpit Clas- 
sic, and the enclosed Commuter. A 28’ Clas- 
sic is base priced (before options) at $149,000 
and will take six months to one year to build. 


And Who Will 
Maintain These Yachts? 


Backing up the megayacht feature in 
Forbes FYI was an advertising section pre- 
senting the services of Global Ship Systems 
of Savannah, Georgia. So as to set at ease any 
concerns a potential purchaser of a megayacht 
might have about getting qualified service, 
Global goes into some detail about its capa- 
bilities in a full page infomercial supplement- 
ing a striking full page ad showing an appro- 
priate megayacht (motor) docked beside its 
535’ graving dock (with a retractable cover) 
and an entirely covered wet boat slip. Turns 
out the place was once a manufacturing fa- 
cility for U.S. Navy minesweepers, hence the 
scale. 

The infomercial tells us about how Glo- 
bal has been a great boon to owners of 
megayachts damaged in Florida’s four hurri- 
canes this past fall. For the owner who might 
hang about while his megayacht is being 
worked on, Global offers all sorts of shoreside 
amenities; onsite office facilities, phone and 
internet connections, onsite cafeteria, com- 
plimentary daily newspapers, fresh dough- 
nuts, and 24 hour security. 

For the owner staying longer, Savannah 
is touted as a fine city to enjoy, starting right 
across the river from Global at a luxury five 
star resort. Curious? Check their website at 
www.globalship systems.com. 


And Lastly, A Try For Some 
Perspective 


Reader Bruce Osborn of Santa Barbara, 
California, coincidentally happened to send 
along these two photos taken while on a re- 
cent outing in Morrow Bay which chronicle 
a brief moment when the far ends of messing 
about in boats crossed courses as he tried (un- 
successfully) while rowing his 16’ Appledore 
pod, to overtake the world’s third largest 
megayacht, owned by a Microsoft original 
founder, Paul Allen. After that effort, Bruce 
beached his boat, one we can relate to, near 
famed Morro Rock. 


All the coast of the big bend of Florida 
(Apalachee Bay) is, and always has been, very 
productive fishing grounds. Each section has 
developed its own kind of boat to suit its par- 
ticular situation. Over to the east of Franklin 
County all the way around to Crystal River, 
the coastline is mostly deeply indented marsh- 
land best suited to small skiffboats. I don’t 
want to raise any hackles, but I believe 
Wakulla County is where the biggest and best 
mullet in the world grow, and the fishermen 
of that county traditionally worked that re- 
source most skillfully out of small skiffs less 
than 16’ long. 

I wrote an article about them for the 
TSCA (Traditional Small Craft Association, 
a worthy crew) Ash Breeze. Over here in 
Franklin County, where I live, the bay is more 
open and the shoreline is more sandy and, 
though mullet are plentiful and much sought 
after, the main inshore fishery is for oysters 
and crabs. I know my opinion is of no real 
significance, but I have eaten a lot of oysters 
and the ones called “Apalachicola” are the 
best I have ever eaten. Chesapeake oysters 
(is there still such a thing?) are too fresh to 
suit me. 

On the Chesapeake they drag them with 
sailboats because the law says that no inter- 
nal combustion could be used. I don’t know 
what happened to that idea but it was a good 
one. The way technology is these days, any 
fishery that is not strictly regulated is in im- 
mediate danger of extinction, and I don’t 
know but what they all are anyway unless 
somebody figures out a way to actually regu- 
late pollution instead of talking a lot of noise 
and accomplishing nothing as is the present 
state. It is a tradition with government that 
they fool around until it is too late with any 
kind of environmental protection and we cer- 
tainly can’t count on the fishermen to regu- 
late themselves. 

The best example I can think of is the 
amazingly cheap and effective nylon 
monofilament gill net. When they invented 
that thing, man, it was Katie bar the door, but 
Katie was asleep at the switch. Ingenious fish- 
ermen overfished all species of inshore fish 
so bad that it became apparent to enough 
plain, ordinary people that serious environ- 
mental damage was being done and they rose 
up (with a lot of big money support from pow- 
erful sports fishery magazines and such) and 
amended the constitution of the state of 
Florida to outlaw gill nets of any kind. 

It was overkill and eliminated the tradi- 
tional profession of thousands of people. A 
little timely regulation by the Florida Fisher- 
ies Commission would have prevented that 
but they were asleep at the switch or on a 
coffee break or trying to catch up on their fre- 
quent flier miles. 

I didn’t mean to get onto that sore sub- 
ject. I was just going to explain the fishing 
boats of Franklin County when I started this. 
There are two main kinds, oyster skiffs and 
crab skiffs. I don’t know the ancient history 
of them, but when I came along they had be- 
come more or less standardized to a design 
by a Mr. Joe Lolly over in Eastpoint, half- 
way between Carrabelle and Apalachicola. 
Mr. Joe was a very skillful boat builder with 
many years experience building everything 
from big, round bottomed offshore red snap- 
per (another fishery ruined by tardy regula- 
tion) boats to little skiffs. His oyster and crab 
boats were so well adapted to the conditions 
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of the work and the bay that they quickly set 
the standard. 

The first ones were all cypress built. 
They were some 20’ long and maybe 7’ wide 
and chine built and, though they had a shal- 
low vee bottom in the bow, they were mostly 
flat bottomed boats. You know there are flat 
bottomed boats and then there are other flat 
bottomed boats. I don’t want to cause any- 
body to start snorting through their noses and 
stomping around in a fury, but I think the 
Atkins were the champion drawers of plans 
for flat bottomed skiffs. They had that magic 
touch of being able to make a sow’s ear look 
like a silk purse, and so did Joe Lolly. 

You could tell a Lolly skiff from one of 
the many imitations with just a glance. I don’t 
think you could have walked around with all 
sorts of sophisticated measuring devices and 
found much actual difference but there cer- 
tainly was something about the real thing. For 
one thing, a cypress Lolly skiff would last 30 
years, which is saying something about a 
working skiff down here. One of the things 
he did that is hard to do (and I am here to tell 
you) was he could twist a good flare to the 
bow and then take it to a tumblehome stern 
on a two plank sided boat. One way to fudge 
a little of the difficulty out of that is to put 
too much rake to the stem of the boat but that 
wastes lumber. It is a shame to cut the end 
off a 20’ board for the chine plank just to make 
the job go easier, and besides it wastes wa- 
terline length to rake the stem too much. 

That little vee at the forefoot was another 
thing. You know, if you pull a good flare into 
the bow of a flat sided boat it not only makes 
an abruptness to the sheer up there but the 
side planks pick up off the base line at the 
bottom, too. If you were to turn the boat over 
and plank it flat bottomed like that there 
would be way too much rocker in the bottom 
forward and the boat would pound real bad 
and throw water straight out in front of it like 
a jon boat or one of these big fiberglass jon 
boats called “Carolina Skiffs” which are so 
popular in smooth water situations these days. 
The vee that Mr. Lolly built into the bottom 
forward not only kept the waterline length as 
long as possible (an important thing for a load 
carrying boat or any other planing boat for 
that matter... you know it has to walk before 
it can run) but made for a dry boat that did 
not pound too much. Of course, with a loaded 
oyster skiff pounding was not a problem. 

Even though the vee kept the bottom of 
the boat in the water pretty good forward, the 
keel line still curved up a little bit right at the 
forefoot. Mr. Lolly put a little wedge of wood 
down here to not only to take the scuffing of 
beaching the boat but to give a little toehold 
to help the boat hold up into the wind a little 
bit better. They still do that around here... 
call it a “toe.”” Nobody would think of build- 
ing a plywood oyster or crab skiff without a 
cypress toe. It wouldn’t take but one or two 
times of beaching on the pile of oyster shells 
at the shucking house before the plywood of 
the forefoot would be gone. Yep, the work- 


ing skiffs of Franklin County are plywood 
now. 

During Joe Lolly’s lifetime (he died 
sometime in the late ‘70s... still building 
skiffs) it got hard to get good cypress so he 
did like most everybody else and switched to 
plywood. It was still easy to identify a Lolly 
skiff, though. He went up to 23’ with plywood 
(two 12’ sheets scarfed together) but he kept 
his flare and all the tumblehome he could 
twist into the plywood without over-stress- 
ing it and had the same little vee forward and 
the necessary toe. 

I believe this is the place to explain the 
difference between a crab skiff and an oyster 
skiff. They had the same hull. I think that was 
dictated by the possible methods of construc- 
tion and the mean chop of this bay up here. 
An oyster skiff was laid out with very wide 
sides, decks flush with the gunwales of the 
boat so the man (and I mean that) could stand 
there and work the tongs. Mechanical harvest- 
ing has never been successful around here. 
Oyster tongs look like two long tined steel 
rakes with 20’ handles hooked together like 
scissors. The man stands on the gunwales of 
the boat and works the handles so that the 
rakes dig around in the oysters down on the 
bottom and break them loose and let the little 
ones fall through the tines. 

It is very hard work and there is an art to 
it, too. After a little while of working the long 
handles of the tongs, a good man will pull up 
about 10 lbs. of big oysters, mostly separated 
from empty shells and shorts. He’ll dump 
them on the culling board and take him a little 
break while he knocks off the ones that are 
too little and the empty shells and sacks the 
big oysters up in a burlap bag (“croker sack” 
in the south). When he is ready to take up the 
tongs again, he dumps the culls back in the 
bay and climbs up on the side of the boat and 
goes back to work, and work it is, too... make 
aman out of anybody. I don’t think it is good 
to provoke an oysterman beyond his toler- 
ance, so I never have. 

An oyster skiff is worked off the bow so 
the man can pull his anchor (the favorite is 
an automobile flywheel) and move to an 
unworked part of the bar. It has a little square 
house way back on the stern where he can sit 
and steer on his way back with such a load 
(hopefully) that the boat is borderline with 
the freeboard and throwing water like a de- 
stroyer. The little house serves two purposes. 
One, obviously, is to give the man a little shel- 
ter while he is bringing in the load, but the 
other is to give a little aft windage to the an- 
chored skiff so it won’t sail back and forth 
and make him lose his place on the bottom. 

The favorite engine of oystermen used 
to be the old heavy duty OMC, two cylinder 
40h, tiller steered, rope cranked engine. They 
were good old stuff and would sometimes 
hold up for two or even three years in that 
rough service. The tiller steered version with 
the pull rope was never popular with recre- 
ational boaters because it was so hard to pull 
the big pistons through compression with a 
rope. I used to have to grab the rope with both 
hands and brace one foot against the transom 
to start one, but an 80-year-old oysterman can 
start one with just a flick of the wrist. 

I used to stop on the causeway leading 
to the old swing bridge across the river into 
Apalach and watch the loaded oyster skiffs 
coming in. Sometimes they would be so 
loaded that they weren’t actually planing but 
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the man would be sitting in his little house, 
looking out of his little square window, bring- 
ing home the bacon with the handles of the 
tongs sticking out over the bow. I used to meet 
him at the dock and buy a whole bag... $7.50 
right off the boat. Good money and good oys- 
ters. 

You know it takes a good bit of skill to 
shuck oysters while you are driving a car but 
I could do it and, though I do not advocate 
distraction when driving, I advise anybody 
to do that. Take old SR 65 off of 98, just east 
of Eastpoint and head up north on that. You 
won’t see any other cars at all. Just be care- 
ful not to drop a naked oyster in your lap and 
run off the road into Whiskey George Creek 
trying to get him back out of your crotch. 

I used to ride a motorcycle down here 
but I never learned how to shuck oysters while 
riding it. I could, though, roll a cigarette out 
of Prince Albert and an ungummed OCB pa- 
per on a motorcycle. Of course, I had to slow 
down to about 70 to do that. That brings up 
another observation. I don’t believe Jimmy 
Carter did the country all that much good with 
the 55mph speed limit. I don’t trust the re- 
sults of any government survey and I don’t 
believe that the reduced speed limit actually 
saved this country from the Arab oil embargo 
of the ‘70s. Not only that, but I don’t believe 
poking along on a lonely highway at 55mph 
actually saves all that many lives. How is a 
person going to develop any driving skills 
doing that? 

It is easy to see the result with all these 
lumbering SUVs wallowing all over the road 
around the curves on the highway. I bet most 
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of those people couldn’t take a little Lotus or 
something (motorcycle?) through the corners 
at high speed worth a flip. Hell, they can’t 
even hold the big, swaying GMC between the 
lines going 55. Give me the open road and a 
bad assed ride anytime. Which, I’ll get back 
to that as soon as I finish with crab skiffs. 

Crab skiffs are different from oyster 
skiffs in that they had narrow side decks and 
a house in front. At first they were just open 
boats with no house and some of them are 
still like that. Crabs and crab traps aren’t as 
heavy as oysters so the boats ran drier. After 
a while crabs got sort of scarce in inshore 
water and people started putting a little shel- 
ter up on the bow and a steering wheel and 
electric start and all on them when they had 
to set out further. Maybe it is that crabbing 
won’t make enough of a man out of some- 
body so that starting the engine manually is 
just a flick of the wrist. I don’t know. Though 
I have never done any tonging (that’s a clan- 
nish and territorial business, not kind to in- 
terlopers) I have run crab traps and, to my 
notion, it is hard work. I have noticed that lot 
of the men eliminate the battery with an en- 
gine that still has a magneto and start it by 
hand. 

The way crab trapping works is that a 
man saves up enough money to buy a bunch 
of traps (or makes them himself). He baits 
them all and loads them in the boat as many 
as he can carry and still get behind the steer- 
ing wheel. Then he goes out and sets them 
where he thinks there will be some crabs at 
that time of year. The next day he comes back 
with only one baited trap in the boat, idles up 
alongside the float of the first trap in the 
string, pulls the engine in neutral and hooks 
the warp and pulls the trap out of the shallow 
water hand over hand. When he gets it on 
board, he kicks the new trap off the bridge 
deck between the motor compartment and the 
belly of the boat and heads for the next trap 
in the line. 

While he is going, he empties the crabs 
out of the trap and baits it and gets it ready. 
After he has enough experience, he knows 
how to set the wheel to compensate for the 
wind and tide so the boat runs just about at 
the next trap while he does his doings and 
about the time he gets through it is time to 
idle up and pull the next trap. You can tell 
how much experience a crabber has by no- 
ticing how close together his buoys are. A 
good man can work a lot of traps in just a 
little while and make some good money, too, 
but it is a tough way to make a living, par- 
ticularly in the wintertime, but sometimes 
stone crabs get in the traps then and that is a 
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welcome bonus... kind of helps compensate 
for all them chapped cracks in a man’s hands. 

So, before Joe Lolly died he had a young 
apprentice named Bobby Shiver. Bobby was 
a house carpenter and weekend preacher and 
a hard worker and very skillful and cheerful. 
That’s why Mr. Lolly picked him from among 
the many applicants for the job when he got 
to where he needed a little help to throw a 
12’ sheet of 3/4” plywood up on the sawhorses 
(the boats were 3/4” on the bottom and 1/2” 
on the sides... carefully picked over Douglas 
fir marine). When Mr. Lolly died, Bobby 
Shiver started building the boats himself. He 
changed the model a little bit by eliminating 
the antiquated looking tumblehome and keep- 
ing the same flare all the way back, but the 
boats were built the same way. They had a 
heavy duty 2”x pine transom with the boards 
splined together. Bobby would cull through 
all the 2”x12”s at the lumber yard to pick the 
best stuff for that. 

The boats were very heavily framed with 
cypress sawn frames. The floors were at least 
8” high and were notched for the rough 2”x6” 
keelson and two other longitudinal 2”x6’s. 
There were (are) limber holes big enough to 
pass the trash that is associated with the duty. 
The floorboards are just regular low quality 
pine plywood meant to be replaced often. 
Most of the fishermen don’t even bother to 
paint the floorboards. 

Why, one might ask, does old, frivolous, 
lazy, Robb White know so much about those 
working men’s boats? Well, I owned one, 
that’s why. We bought this little sandy plot 
of land over here on Dog’s Island as a specu- 
lation back when I was making a little money 
in some kind of distraction or other as a hedge 
in case we were to lose the old coast house, 
and when we did, we were forced to build a 
little something over here so we would have 
a little shade. Fortunately, this was back be- 
fore the damned government got in cahoots 
with big time development and regulated the 
building codes so that a person had to be a 
multimillionaire to comply with them, and we 
got the plans for this little shanty approved. 
We had to have some way to haul the whole 
house over to the island and needed a boat 
made to carry a heavy load economically. 

I got Bobby Shiver to build that boat for 
us, unpainted. I started to fiberglass it with 
epoxy to try to preserve the plywood but de- 
cided to just use it to haul the materials for 
the house over to the island and then sell the 
boat while it was still in good shape. I did 
prime it with the two part epoxy called Gluvit 
TM11, which is about the best primer for ply- 
wood I’ve ever found. Though it has a quick 
evaporating solvent it is a pretty good sealer. 
Because of the solvent, it is not such a pain 
in the ass to get smooth as solventless epoxy 
and it is flexible enough to stand a little swell- 
ing and shrinking so it suppresses the check- 
ing of the plywood pretty good. I painted the 
boat with regular oil based marine paint and, 
since we had bought one of the tiny WWII 
apartments in Lanark to work out of and 
planned to keep the boat in the water all the 
time at the little Lanark Boat Club basin (a 
friendly outfit... I have been a member off 
and on since the early ‘60s) I painted the bot- 
tom with that old Trinidad TM which is a vi- 
nyl based copper bottom paint that was (is?) 
the best thing for the conditions of this bay 
and we hauled her to Carrabelle and slid her 
off and commenced construction. 


There she is ready to go to work. That’s one of the first Nissan (actually Tohatsu... they just wanted a more familiar name for the introduc- 
tion to the States) outboards imported to the U.S. They were working a deal to put some of them in circulation and that 70 cost less than half of 
what an OMC 70 cost and was the biggest two cylinder motor I ever saw. That boat would plane more than a thousand board feet of southern 
yellow pine easily with that engine. 

That car is my old Cadillac. I bought it during the Arab oil embargo at a real bargain. Though it was very low mileage and not very old (it 
is a 1970 model) it went cheap because a man had committed suicide in his garage by lying down in the back seat and leaving the engine running 
until the plugs fouled and some of the hydraulic valve lifters stuck enough to shut it down. Nobody found him for about a month and most of him 
was still in the back seat when I bought the car. 

After I got it running, I had to gut out all that which made a good cargo area. I also had to leave the top down all the time. The engine of the 
car was the 472ci, high compression version of the usual 500ci inch Cadillac engine of the time...”high performance” they called it and they 
were right That was a bad assed ride for real. Of course, all that bad was what finally made the thing useless. It had to have the best of the high 
test gas to keep the detonation down and after the unleaded project went to working it was impossible to find a high enough octane. The old car 
loved that Amoco high test... what they used to call “white gas” around here. It loved to drink about a gallon every seven or eight miles taking 
the curves on old SR 67 at high speed. See what I was trying to tell you? 
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“Rowboats for Touring” 


Featuring forward facing 
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The Avery Point Dory 
and the EZ-Rower 


By Gail E. Ferris 


Last Sunday afternoon I got to try my 
EZ-Rower in an Avery Point Dory in what I 
thought was supposed to be 10 to 15 knots 
out of the northeast. Heading south out of the 
bay in Mystic, Connecticut, with the wind at 
my back rowing facing forward was not all 
that demanding, and I slid though the pas- 
sage to Mason’s Island with no problem be- 
cause I was rowing facing forward. I found 
myself enjoying being able to take in the up- 
coming shoreline, comfortably studying the 
details as I wished without having to worry 
about smashing into some object had I been 
rowing in the normal backward method. The 
EZ-Rower has compound levers mounted to 
the original oarlock pin holders. I had the EZ- 
Rower modified from the original shorter 
oared design to 8’ oars as the dory rows best 
on open water with 7.5’ to 8’ oars. 

I headed east toward more open water 
where I found some lovely 1’ swells from the 
south combined with the 6” waves from the 
north. I delighted playing the swells as I 
headed back north to Mason’s Island passage 
just as if I were in a kayak. The pleasure with 
playing the swells with oars rather than a 
paddle is that oars generate more instanta- 
neous thrust, handy for that moment when 
you want to shoot down the face of a wave. I 
like that kind of fun playing the waves of open 
water and letting the boat show her colors. 

I especially enjoyed gunkholing behind 
the islands through a narrow, shallow, rocky 
passage observing the biota as the large white 
egrets and grey heron watched me. The birds 
were not fearful of my presence because the 
oars do not seem to look nearly as threaten- 
ing to these weary birds as a kayak paddle. 
Had I been kayaking I would have had to re- 
sort to paddling with a single paddle so as 
not to flush these fascinating birds. 

As I rounded the last peninsula heading 
for the passage, I found myself beset by a 
solid 20 knots of wind in my face out of the 
north. I found myself digging in hard, stroke 
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after stroke, to make headway. To my relief 
the EZ-Rower functioned flawlessly and I 
missed no strokes in the physically demand- 
ing conditions. Missing a stroke would have 
meant several recovery strokes to make up 
for lost ground, not fun but part of the reality 
of being out there against 20 knots of wind. 

It was a delight to see the landmarks 
passing by in my tough grind back to the dock. 
I made it back fine and the grind was not any 
more physically demanding than if I had been 
using regular oars. I felt it was even easier 
rowing facing forward because I could see 
exactly where I was going and micro adjust 
for any slight course deviation. 

There is one drawback with the EZ- 
Rower. The oars cannot be feathered, and in 
20 knots with a few higher gusts I had a few 
moments when it would have been good to 
have had oars which feathered. Ron Rantilla’s 
invention, the FrontRower, does offer self 
feathering oars; however, the FrontRower 
does not fit into an Avery Point dory. 

I could readily understand, from the in- 
tense pleasure I experienced while testing my 
EZ-Rower, why Maine lobster dories are 
rowed facing forward. It is much easier to 
truly see in great detail where one is going 
and what is out there. The EZ-Rower with 8’ 
oars, which can be purchased from EZ- 
Rower, 685 Linden St., Taylor Falls, MN 
55084, solved my problem of rowing facing 
forward in a dory. 


EZ Rower Modifications 


I devised a system utilizing the EZ-Row 
in the Avery Dory which allows me to row 
well-braced utilizing both the power from my 
arms and upper body and legs in a system 
similar to the technique used with the 
FrontRower and as if I were doing sliding seat 
rowing. To brace my lower back against, I 
attached a U-shaped length of padded line 
around my back to the EZ-Rower bracket on 
the dory gunwale at a position just forward 
of my knees as I am seated facing forward. 
For my feet to brace against a U-shaped length 
of line is attached to the EZ-Rower gunwale 
bracket running around my feet just off the 
bottom of the boat. 

This rowing technique allows me to lean 
forward and retract my legs at the catch. The 
pull on the stroke is executed in stages simi- 
lar to sliding seat. First, as I begin to pull on 
the looms, I begin to extend my legs, then 
follow through by leaning back as I complete 
the pull by using my back and arms in con- 
cert with the extension of my legs. Through- 
out the stroke my feet are off the floor. My 
rope slings around my back and feet allow 
me to row while firmly anchored front to 
back. I found that I was comfortably able to 
power the Avery Point dory in 15 to 20 knots 
of headwind and was able to run downwind 
under complete control. 

I had in mind, from discussing rowing 
with Doug Martin, that an orthopedic physi- 
cian had proven that a rower’s pelvis must be 
solidly braced on a solid seat. The design of 
the original Oarmaster has the defect of large 
holes in the wood seat beneath the wings of 
the rower’s pelvis. The seat should be of solid 
wood without these holes. The plank seat on 
the dory I was rowing was the best pelvic sup- 
port for my application. 


Modified Sea Pearl 
Sail Rig 
By Ralph G. Eldridge 


The Sea Pearl is an unstayed cat ketch 
boat designed to be used as a camping cruiser; 
however, I use mine mainly for day sailing. 
With the passage of time this old sailor has 
lost much of his agility and must crawl for- 
ward on the deck to raise, reef, or lower the 
foresails. An old sage once said, ‘Necessity 
is the mother of invention,” and so every sail- 
boat I have owned in recent years has been 
rigged so that these functions can be per- 
formed from the safety of the cockpit. This 
note outlines a few simple modifications and 
extra strings that enable the sails to be loos- 
ened, reefed, or secured from the safety of 
the cockpit of my Sea Pearl. 

The Sea Pearl is rigged much like sev- 
eral small racing dinghies; that is, the luff of 
the sail is a sleeve which is drawn down over 
the mast to where the tack is secured to a con- 
ventional gooseneck. The boom is a simple 
socket type that fits into the gooseneck. When 
the sail is not in use, it is rolled around the 
mast by rotating the mast. To use the sail one 
must rotate the mast with the boom discon- 
nected, then attach the clew of the loose 
footed sail to the boom outhaul. This requires 
one to go forward to unroll the mainsail by 
rotating the mast, attaching the clew to the 
boom, and mounting the boom in the goose- 
neck (a chore this old man finds a bit stress- 
ful on his knees). 


Foremast capstan. 


First, I replaced the dinghy rig goose- 
necks with reefing goosenecks from the 
builder, Marine Concepts of Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. Now the mast can be rotated with- 
out removing the boom from the gooseneck. 
Then I built a capstan-like structure around 
the base of the foremast just above the mast 
boot (Photo 1). The middle of a 3/8” line is 


given two turns around the capstan. Each end 
of the line is led to a block on the inwale 
(Photo 2) and then to the cockpit where they 
are tied together. By pulling on one side, with 
a little tension on the other to provide fric- 
tion on the capstan, the foremast is rotated to 
let the sail out. Two open type jam cleats, one 
on each side of the bridge deck, are used to 
hold the capstan line taught after the sail is in 
position. 

Next, the fore mast dinghy vang block/ 
jam cleat is removed and two swivel blocks 
are mounted on the deck with a common eye 
strap aft of the mast boot. A block is mounted 
with an eye strap on the underside of the fore 
mast boom. The vang line is secured to the 
boom block, then through one of the deck 
blocks, back up through the boom block, and 
then down through the other deck block, 
where it is led to a block on the inwale and 


aft to the cockpit through a jam cleat, thereby 
providing control of the foremast vang. The 
mizzen mast vang dinghy block/jam cleat is 
retained but moved down to the bridge deck. 
Both boom blocks are moved aft on the 
booms to preserve the proper angle between 
the masts and booms. 

The jam cleat for the main sail outhaul 
is moved to the aft end of the boom in easy 
reach from the cockpit. The jam cleat for the 
mizzen sail outhaul is moved closer to the 
mast for easier access. In order to keep the 
clews of both sails attached to the outhauls, 
boom crutches were installed just forward of 
the mizzen for the main boom and in the stern 
for the mizzen boom (Figure 3). With the 
clews always attached and the ability to raise, 
reef, and lower sails from the cockpit, it is 
much easier to get underway for a day’s sail. 


Foredeck with capstan lines running aft to the cockpit. 


Cockpit area. 
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From the Shop Floor 
At the 
Apprenticeshop 


By Meredith Currier Bell, Shop Programs 
Director 


The smell of cedar. Most people notice 
the smell of cedar before anything else when 
they walk into the shop. What I notice is the 
sound. Not of planers, or saws, or draw knives 
as they go through wood, but the sounds of 
laughter, silence, or voices discussing how 
to approach a project. 
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Imagine, for instance, the moment when 
Apprentices hear that the project they have 
been waiting for has finally come through. 
The silence of anticipation teeters on the edge, 
then free falls down the face of hearing good 
news to explode at the bottom into peals of 
laughter and cheers. Or, imagine the pensive 
whisper of someone speaking to herself about 
how to build a rudder, uplifted by the strong 
tenor of someone who has done it before of- 
fering a bit of advice. 

These sounds of apprenticing have be- 
come familiar to me over the past three years. 
In fact, they had become so familiar that I 
didn’t even notice them for awhile. But this 
year, I began to hear them again. The sound 
that brought me back was the amusement of 
new apprentices working with old to get 
projects done to improve the Shop. The crew 
that built the lofting table enclosure under the 
stairs was clearly audible outside my window 
laughing about their task. I don’t even know 
what it was exactly that got them going. 

These sounds of the Shop remind me that 
the boats we build inspire, but do not create, 
the din which I love. The Murray Peterson 
Old Gaffer and the Carney 24, opposite each 
other on the bottom floor, have already 
evoked the silence of sighting a fair line on 
the lofting table. They will cause the low 
rumble of discussion around spiling a carvel 
plank and most excited heights of yelling 
when frames are pulled from the steambox. 

The Joel White Nutshell Pram and Orvil 
Young Sailing Whitehall upstairs will bring 
on the silent whisper of lapstrake bevel cal- 
culations and the giddy laughter of shucking 
ear muffs at the end of a day of riveting. The 
boats may plant the seed for a sound, but the 
apprentices are the source and nourishment 
behind their existence. 

We have begun our new winter season 
productively. Anyone walking into the Shop 
can see the new floor, several walls, and a 
few benches that stand at the ready. Or they 
can curiously eye the cryptic lines of lofting. 
But if they really wanted to notice the pro- 
ductivity of early fall, they would open their 
ears to apprentices talking and learning to- 
gether. Our group this year is really quite re- 
markable at producing sound indicative of 
enjoyment and genuine enthusiasm. 

The smell of cedar is nice, but hearing 
each crew’s opus as they conduct sympho- 
nies inspired by their project this is my fa- 
vorite part of fall. 
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Spars 

By spars I refer to the mast, boom, and 
gaff. If expense is not to be considered, then 
proprietary aluminium alloy spars are avail- 
able, but apart from the fearful price of the 
things, I do not think I am alone in finding 
parallel tubes of metal offensive to the eye. 
There is also the problem of attaching bits 
and bobs to them, and the noise of tapping 
lines also offends. For economy I recommend 
the use of solid round wood spars. I have 
heard of a method of making T-section masts 
out of two planks and of tripod masts of small 
diameter metal tubing, but I feel that masts 
should look like masts and not resemble de- 
mented Meccano sets or builders’ planks. I 
forget where the quote comes from, but one 
Yachting Classic records that, “Straight is the 
line of duty, curved is the line of Beauty.” 
This keeps me with round bilge boats instead 
of hard chine. 

Due to an unfortunate accident when a 
2500-ton ship broke away and ran amok 
amongst the Club moorings, I had to replace 
all three main spars on my boat. My enqui- 
ries round the local Lancashire woodyards 
brought forth the intelligence that Sitka 
spruce was unobtainable in England and that 
some other wood should be considered. As 
Sitka spruce is considered to be the ideal, I 
looked into the question of direct supply. I 
went north to Grisedale, in the Lake District, 
and asked the head forester there at the For- 
estry Commission if he had any. He replied 
that he had 200 or 300 acres of the stuff. I 
told him my purpose and he invited me to 
choose my trees. In the following week he 
had them felled and I collected them a few 
days later. 

I stored the wood horizontally, resting 
on ladders, for as long as I could. This period 
was about ten months but ideally should have 
been two years. During this time the bark was 
left on. I de-barked one piece for the gaff, 
using a drawknife, planed it square, and found 
that it twisted but did not have any shakes. 
Shakes are longitudinal shallow splits and are 
not harmful, apart from the danger of fresh 
water lodging in them and assisting rot. When 
shakes occur I guard against rot by swabbing 
them with Cuprinol. It is vital that shakes are 
not filled with hard stopper, as this causes 
them to extend in length and width. If the 
wood splits other than along the grain, that 
does mean trouble and the piece should be 
discarded. 

When seasoning is complete, or as long 
as circumstances permit, then spar making 
can be undertaken. This is one of the most 
rewarding jobs in boat maintenance. The bark 
is removed using a drawknife. This is the 
proper tool for the job and although new ones 
are obtainable, a second (or tenth) hand one 
may be found in an old joiner’s shop. Break- 
ing off work at regular intervals and giving 
the edge a few strokes with a scythe stone to 
keep it keen facilitates the use of a drawknife. 
The hallmark of the old-time professional 
woodworker was the frequent break to 
resharpen edge tools. 

When all the bark has been removed, the 
next step is to clean off any knot stubs. I tried 
to use an adze but am not expert enough, so I 
resorted to a large chisel and mallet. When 
the knots and stubs have been cleaned off and 
the piece is reasonably straight, it is laid along 
a plank, or a ladder will do, and planed as 
flat as possible on one side. If a friendly 


Budget Sailing 
For the Impecunious 
Part 4 


By Alvana Eames 


neighbourhood joiner allows you to use his 
planing machine, the task is much eased. 
Having planed one side, the piece is turned 
over on to the flat side and the opposite side 
is planed off. This work is then repeated on 
the other two sides until you have a square 
section. It appears odd that you have first to 
square off a round tree and afterwards round 
it off again, but as one old joiner told me, 
“You have to make it square to make it round 
again.” 

Once the piece is square it is time to 
apply whatever taper is desired. Most masts 
taper from the gooseneck down to the step, 
and also up, with ideally a more pronounced 
taper above the point where the gaff jaws bear, 
up to the masthead. Gaffs and gunter yards 
are generally thicker in the middle and taper 
towards each end, whilst booms are usually 
parallel in section. After the spar has been 
squared off and the desired taper applied, the 
next stage is to bring the spar back to round. 
This is done with the use of a jig. 

The spar-maker’s jig is simple to make. 
Take a piece of wood 14” x 1” x 1/2” and at 
the 3-1/2” and the 8-1/2” points drill two holes 
to take two pencils. At each end of the marked 
12” drive a 2” nail right home with the points 
protruding. The pencils should have stubby 
blunt tips and not protrude too far, or more 
time will be spent on sharpening than using 
them. The jig is placed on one of the planed 
and tapered faces, twisted until the two nails 
touch each side, then drawn along the spar 
from end to end. This leaves two pencil marks 
and the operation is repeated on all four sides. 
The corners are then planed off down to the 
pencil marks, leaving the spar with eight sides 
and still tapered. It is then a simple task to 
plane off the eight corners to leave a 16-sided 
spar, then again to make 32 sides. The final 
rounding is done with coarse sandpaper, or a 
hollow bottomed plane if you possess one. 
Professional time-served joiners express 
amazement at the finished article, finding it 
hard to believe that an amateur with hand 
tools can achieve such a result. 

After the woodwork is completed comes 
the job of applying the necessary fitments. 
On a mast these comprise the step, the goose- 
neck, and the masthead fitting. I spent a little 
time thinking about the latter, eventually ar- 
riving at the following. A ring is the basis, 
laid on tightly and preferably against a bit of 
a shoulder, to prevent pulling down. Then I 
needed eyes for the stays, etc. I had my mast- 
head fitting capped with a solid plate to pro- 
tect the end grain of the wood. Eyes for the 
forestay and shrouds could have been butt- 
welded, but as there was a plate capping I 
was able to extend the welds onto the top for 
a stronger job. 

The peak halliard is generally shackled 
to the after side of the masthead, but this does 
not give a fair lead when the mainsail is 
squared off. In practice, when on a dead run, 
with the boom hard against the shroud, the 
yard is well forward of the boom due to the 
unavoidable twist in the sail. I therefore made 


the after eyelet in the form of a large hoop in 
a horizontal plane to give a fairer lead to the 
peak halliard. I had mine made from stain- 
less steel, but mild steel would be just as good 
if it were galvanised after all operations were 
completed. One countersunk hole is made for 
a single fixing screw, through the side of the 
ring, and even that is not vital as the down- 
ward pull of the stays holds it firmly on. 

It does need careful fitting to the mast, 
however, and before finally whacking it on 
with a hammer, it is a good idea to give the 
top of the mast a good swabbing with water- 
repellent wood preserver. This, in addition to 
the metal capping, should prevent any possi- 
bility of water getting into the endgrain with 
the subsequent risk of rot. 

To avoid too big a cluster of shackles at 
the masthead, I used small cheek blocks for 
the twin topping lifts. On the market there 
are some small cheek blocks used by racing 
dinghies for spinnaker sheets, and these are 
ideal. In practice, though, loose blocks with 
shackles do seem to give a much better lead 
to the topping lifts. 

On my original mast, supplied by the 
builder of my boat, there was a sheave mor- 
tised into the mast, near the top, which I used 
for the throat halliard. The sheave was made 
from solid bronze and weighed the best part 
of half a pound. This weight at the masthead 
offended me, so on the new mast I used a 
nylon sheave weighing only an ounce or two. 
This was turned up from a nylon castor sold 
for fitting to workshop machinery and was 
obtained from my local ex-government shop. 

One more innovation was to put a wrap- 
ping of glassfibre around the mast where the 
gaff jaws rub. This extended for about 3’ and 
the appearance is very similar to that of var- 
nish. Varnish quickly rubs away where the 
jaws bear, but the glassfibre lasts a lot longer. 

Fittings for gunter yards or gaffs are very 
simple. The jaws are the main difficulty. 
Metal ones are hard to find, but if they can be 
obtained they need a lining of leather, which 
is then given a good lathering of tallow. Tal- 
low can be hard to get, too, but very often 
can be had from plumbers who used to use it 
for wiping joints in lead pipes. If metal gaff 
jaws cannot be found, then wooden ones can 
be made up, preferably from ash, which 
should also be leather lined. I have also re- 
cently found that elbow crutches have a suit- 
able plastic piece (which clips around the 
arm) and would be strong enough for the task, 
if such a thing could be found. 

Gaff jaws require some means of hold- 
ing close to the mast, and the answer is to use 
a short line with parrel beads. Ideally these 
are made from wood and can be difficult to 
find. One source is to cannibalise one of those 
beaded seat covers often used by taxi-driv- 
ers. The things can often be seen on car boot 
(garage) sales at minimal cost. I put mine into 
a jam jar with some linseed oil and gave them 
a shake every time I passed until I was ready 
to use them. 
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You know, it seems like all these people 
whose products I endorse would send me a 
little remuneration, don’t it? I mean, what 
happened to the good old American adage 
that, “One hand washes the other?” Anyway, 
Ihave publicly endorsed a bunch of products 
that I find are pretty good. Here just lately, I 
wrote a story for Maine Boats & Harbors 
(Peter H. Spectre, ed...almost as tolerant of 
literary aberration as the editor of this maga- 
zine) about how wonderful the old Aladdin 
kerosene lamps are. I just plain out called 
them the best non-electric light in the whole 
world. 

Despite how skeptical old Yankees might 
be about somebody like me expressing an 
opinion of any sort in such a “Down East” 
magazine, my offer of supplementary oper- 
ating instructions (for an SASE) at the end of 
the thing caused such a pile up at the post 
office that I had to enlist the aid of several of 
my granddaughters to stuff envelopes. Many 
of the subscribers of the magazine said they 
needed the additional instructions because 
they were ordering a lamp from Aladdin. 


This is a complete Caterpillar injection pump. 
The fuel comes in to the side to the right and 
is pumped out the top (opposite the gear in 
the picture). That gear on the bottom of the 
pump is what the rack rotates to regulate the 
volume of fuel injected. The little knob 
looking thing below the gear is where the 
camshaft rider pushes the plunger. The 
knurled piece above it is what retains the 
replaceable hardened steel bore. Plungers and 
bores come as a matched pair. They are 
carefully hand lapped at the factory to a very 
close fit and cost a pretty penny. Old time 
marine engineers will root around in their box 
of old pumps and find a pair of parts where 
the plunger is slightly oversized for the bore 
and lap them in themselves. This results in a 
slightly different displacement of the pump 
but, you see that Allen screw? That allows 
minute adjustment to the gear segment on the 
plunger to compensate for just such as that. 
Old time marine engineers set that gear by 
the use of individual exhaust temperature 
pyrometers for each cylinder. Folks don’t do 
things like that anymore... they just let them 
lope. That critical engine component only has 
two moving parts... the plunger and a steel 
ball check valve. You can see why I like 
Diesel equipment. Imagine what all can go 
wrong with electronic fuel injection in a car. 
“Check Engine” my ass. 
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Marvel Mystery Oil 


By Robb White 


Of course, one person wrote a scathing 
letter to the editor saying that I had misled 
everybody and the lamps were dangerous and 
that he had tried to master them for eight years 
and almost burned his house down several 
times. The magazine asked me if I wanted to 
respond and I had to demur because the only 
thing I could think of to say was that there 
are plenty of little children in the Third World 
who can master one of the lamps and most of 
them can do it in less than eight years with- 
out burning down their palm thatched shan- 
ties. 

Anyway, do you think Aladdin sent me 
a couple of extra wicks? Hell, no. They sent 
a notice saying that they were no longer of- 
fering a dealer discount for dealers who 
hardly ever bought anything and that Robb 
White & Sons Marine Supply fit into that 
category so I might as well shop True Value. 
To be fair, I can’t blame Aladdin. They are 
up there in Tennessee and have no idea that 
there are any boats and harbors “down east” 
so the have no idea what a hell of a benefac- 
tor they have “up west” in Georgia. 

Anyway, it is funny how devoted free 
thinking old people are to certain commer- 
cial products...especially when they think 
they have discovered a use for the product 
that is not what the manufacturer intended. I 
cite Dave Carnell’s remedy for fungal infec- 
tions of any kind...antifreeze. It works, too, 
I tell you. You can cure the most resistant 
ancient case of athlete’s foot or toenail infec- 
tion by soaking your feet in antifreeze. Given 
that, I wonder if the jockey itch can be cured 
by wearing one of those geriatric diapers they 
advertise so smugly on the TV soaked in an- 
tifreeze? Like the antifreeze you soaked your 
feet in, you wouldn’t have to waste it, either. 
You could just wring out the diaper in a pan 
and put the juice in your car. You wouldn’t 
want anybody to see you doing that, though... 
might start a fad based on an erroneous as- 
sumption. 

Do you know that a swipe or two witha 
rag wet with Coca Cola will completely elimi- 
nate windshield wiper streaks? Of course, this 
information is an anachronism but brake fluid 
will re-rejuvenate old vacuum style wind- 
shield wipers motors and do the same thing 
for a worn-out typewriter ribbon and, if you 
reverse the ribbon so that the part with the 
holes where the keys hit for lower case let- 
ters are on the top where the capital letters 
line up, it'll go a good bit longer. A quart of 
automatic transmission fluid added to the oil 
will clean old stopped up hydraulic valve 
lifters on an automobile engine, too. 

Iam waiting to find some use for those 
new drugs which are supposed to make an 
old man jump up like when he was 18 years 
old. I don’t think the prescribed use would 
work except for people who had absolutely 
no sense of humor whatsoever. I mean it is 
hard to perform a function for which you have 
been artificially prepared when you are in a 
state of naturally induced hysterics over the 
ridiculousness of the thing. 

Marvel Mystery oil is one of those prod- 
ucts that they used to say provided “upper 
cylinder lubrication” to prevent the wear that 


they say occurs when an engine is started af- 
ter the oil has run down out of the top part. 
Old men who were concerned with that sort 
of thing used to fit these little dispensers to 
put a little bit in there with the valves to pre- 
vent that. I have worked on old engines that 
were not fitted with such nonsense all my life 
and I don’t think it is necessary because where 
cylinders wear out is at the bottom where the 
connecting rod angle tries to slap the piston 
sideways. 

But I do love Marvel Mystery oil. It has 
such a wonderful smell. Before I discovered 
Japanese water stones, I used to lubricate my 
oil stones with it. I still do that with my hard, 
black, surgical Arkansas stone to put the fi- 
nal touch on a tool, and I don’t think any- 
thing else will put such a wicked edge on 
there. I bet when I am lying in my final coma 
on my death bed, if somebody were to put a 
finger moistened with Marvel Mystery oil 
under my nose, my old, useless hands would 
involuntarily give a few final strokes to an 
imaginary blade. If I were to attend a re-en- 
actment of old marine engineers, I would dab 
a little smear of Marvel Mystery oil on my 
earlobes to lend an air of credibility to the 
proceedings like Elizabeth Taylor does with 
perfume when she has to go to a gathering of 
legendary beauties of the silver screen. 

You know, about the only thing that can 
go wrong with a properly maintained diesel 
engine is stuck injectors. The way they work 
is that the fuel is pumped into them under 
enormous pressure by a marvelously simple 
and beautifully made little injection pump 
through thick steel tubes going from each 
cylinder of the pump to each of the injectors. 
When the pressure in the tube gets high 
enough, it overpowers a strong spring and 
raises a little plunger in the injector, opens 
the nozzle, and a finely atomized spray of fuel 
is squirted into the cylinder where a lot of air 
is compressed into such a small space (there 
is nothing between the top of the piston and 
the cylinder head of a “direct injection” die- 
sel engine but a whole cylinder of air 
squeezed down into a space the thickness of 
the head gasket) that the air is hot enough to 
ignite the fuel and the superheated oxygen 
completes the combustion most efficiently. 

The plungers in the injection pump that 
actually pump the fuel are so closely fitted to 
their bores and so intimately lubricated by the 
fuel they pump that, if that fuel is clean, they 
last forever. The injectors to which they pump 
the fuel, are built that same way and are lu- 
bricated by fuel, too. If the injectors didn’t 
have to be mounted with their noses sticking 
down where the fuel is ignited, a diesel en- 
gine would be a hundred percent reliable. 

Even given the problem of the immense 
heat and carbon contamination from the com- 
bustion of the fuel at the tip of the injectors, 
such an engine is still almost a hundred per- 
cent reliable unless the person running it is 
too insensitive to notice when it starts skip- 
ping and smoking and just keeps running it 
until it is skipping and smoking on so many 
cylinders that it cuts off. What causes that is 
injector plungers stuck by fuel which has 
cooked into solid carbon. Injectors can either 
stick closed or open. If they stick open the 
fuel is just dribbled into the combustion 
chamber and doesn’t fire off right and so it 
doesn’t burn clean. The engine seems to run 
pretty good when it is working but it smokes 
worse and skips at idle. If the plunger is stuck 


closed (which is a rare thing) it doesn’t inject 
at all and that cylinder is dead. 

On most engines, throttling is achieved 
by varying the volume of fuel pumped to the 
injectors by rotating all the pump plungers 
with a toothed rack working on gears on the 
end of the plungers themselves. A spiral 
groove on each plunger lines up with the in- 
let hole to vary the volume of fuel pumped 
with each stroke to throttle the engine. It is 
complicated to explain in words but if you 
could see how it was made you would in- 
stantly understand. 

On certain engines (old industrial duty 
Caterpillars for one) the injection pumps are 
little individual things mounted down in the 
V of the engine (driven by lobes on the cam- 
shaft) and the amount of fuel injected is var- 
ied by rotating the plungers of the injectors 
by a long rack running all the way down the 
whole length of the engine. This has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. It is easier to take 
the little short separate tubes off to pull in- 
jectors on an engine with individual pumps, 
whereas on one with a side mounted pump, 
all that interconnected dammit nest of tubing 
has to come off of there. 

While I am on the subject of injector 
tubing, never overtighten injector fittings... 
just enough to stop the leak is the rule. If you 
overtighten you'll deform the soft steel nose 
that acts like a ferrule and next time you have 
to do it you will really have to overtighten it 
and the next time you won’t be able to stop 
the leak and will have to buy a whole new 
tube (Mr. Deere will be delighted to see you 
coming) and fit it into the dammit nest which 
is ajob. Unlike the usual side mounted injec- 
tion pump, these individual pumps are ex- 
posed to engine crankcase fumes (and the 
gurry that they deposit) and are susceptible 
to sticking so the rack can’t turn the plunger. 

Usually, when you think a pump is try- 
ing to stick you can throttle back and the en- 
gine will cut back and stick at idle or shut 
down, but in a rare case it won’t. On a tug 
you can just keep on going until the engineer 
shuts off the fuel, but on something like a feed 
mill you damn sure better keep on feeding 
the corn to it, and if you don’t think you can 
do that fast enough to keep enough load on 
the engine until it finds out that the fuel has 
been shut off, you better drop the fork and 
run because a runaway hammer mill is a ter- 
rible thing. 

Whew, it’s bad when things get out of 
control ain’t it? I meant to just explain that 
Marvel Mystery oil has a marvelous way of 
unsticking injectors but now that we are here 
(you are welcome to leave), an experienced 
man can touch each injector tube with his fin- 
ger and find out which one has a stuck plunger 
just by the feel of the fuel pulsing through 
the thick steel tubing (you can feel the snap 
of the injector plunger, Iam told...I wouldn’t 
know). Then he can take that one injector out 
and pull the stuck plunger with a little puller 
and, if it isn’t damaged, clean the carbon off 
the very hard steel with Marvel Mystery oil 
and steel wool (or my favorite, crocus cloth) 
and clean it perfectly clean and put it back 
together and she’ll run like brand new if a 
burned nozzle wasn’t what started the trouble 
to begin with. 

Me, I always put in a reworked injector 
and then rework the one I took out with a new 
nozzle and a spring calibrated for the correct 
pressure. On a 16-cylinder Caterpillar that 


won’t even run any more, a single stuck pump 
is aggravating. Not only do you have to take 
off all that tubing for all 16 pumps and injec- 
tors, you have to get them uncogged from the 
rack without losing track of which tooth went 
where. Fortunately, if you wait for the engine 
to cool off, the stuck pump plunger will usu- 
ally loosen up enough to turn a little bit and 
the engine will restart and run long enough 
for the Marvel Mystery oil that you filled the 
final filter can with to get up there and clean 
the bad injector or pump (and all the others). 

It is a good trick. We used to periodi- 
cally pull the hose off the inlet for the final 
filter (some boats have a mechanically driven 
centrifugal primary fuel filter...a marvelous 
thing) and let the engine suck about half a 
gallon of Marvel Mystery oil. Diesel engines 
just love Marvel Mystery oil. Even if there is 
an idle lope from one of the cylinders being 
more wore out than the others, it’ 1] even right 
out when it is drinking Marvel Mystery oil. 

The other day the little Kubota in the 
Rescue Minor went to skipping while we were 
idling up the river. Only missed two or three 
licks and then went back to running well but 
it worried me. Normally, on a nearly new 
engine like this, such a thing is caused by a 
little air leak on the suction side of the fuel 
system. I usually like a little section of clear 
vinyl hose in such a situation so I can look 
for bubbles but this is a marine situation and 
cheap vinyl tubing has no place in an enclosed 
engine room where it is liable to sprout a heat 
embolism and pour fuel into the bilges, so I 
have it all in real fuel hose and metal tubing. 
Though it skipped one or two times more I 
decided to wait until I got back to the shop to 
run the leak down. 

I put on a bunch of hose clamps (no need 
to hose clamp most fuel tubing) and I thought 
Thad it, too, because I couldn’t get any bubble 
from anyplace at all with my little vacuum 
pump but, as soon as we got cranked up to 
come over to the island again, the little en- 
gine started skipping. I pulled the box and 
quickly ascertained that the intermittent skip 
was on injector #2 because if I cracked the 
line on either #1 or #3, then when two skipped 
the engine would cut off but if I cracked #2 it 
would continue to run. See? 

Anyway, I was fixing to pull the injec- 
tor right there drifting out the mouth of the 
river, but I remembered a quart of special 
Mercedes Benz fuel treatment stuff my parts 
dealer gave me for being such a good cus- 
tomer and helping him get rid of all those old 
obsolete spare parts he is storing. It has been 
rolling around in the foot of the car for three 
years. We idled back (on two cylinders) and I 
trotted to the car and got it and took the fuel 
filter off and poured the contents (dirt and 
all) back in the tank and filled the bow] with 
this Mercedes stuff and bled to the pump and 
she fired right off and, after 20 revolutions, 
the stuck injector freed up and she has been 
running right ever since. 

Does that mean that I think Mercedes 
knows a thing or two about a thing or two? 
Hell, yes. I think they know about Marvel 
Mystery oil. That stuff in the Mercedes can 
smelled just exactly like my ear when I go to 
an old marine engineer’s reunion. I bet 
Marlene Dietrich used it behind her ears. 

An interesting thing: This last week 
when I was at the shop working (?) the three 
days a week J allot for that purpose, I had the 
propeller off the Rescue Minor because I had 


noticed a little electrical corrosion on there 
and I wanted to spray the shaft and hub with 
that zinc primer they call “Cold Galvanizing” 
which serves as a real good sacrificial anode 
(though short lived). You know I don’t be- 
lieve in dragging extra stuff in the water at 
high speed so you won’t catch me with no 
zinc egg ahead of my propeller. Anyway, my 
nine-year-old granddaughter has gotten onto 
a binge of polishing stuff and she polished 
the propeller of the Rescue Minor. She uses 
my Chinese Foredom flexible shaft tool 
knock off (cost less than a hundred bucks and 
the real thing costs four hundred...look out 
“Made in USA”) and little felt buffs and has 
polished a bunch of things with it. 

You ought to try it sometime. If you use 
Brasso™ (which they say will cure warts) on 
the buff and take advantage of the variable 
speed foot feed for the tool to keep from sling- 
ing much of it on you, you can polish a pro- 
peller in short order. When we got back to 
the coast, with that wheel gleaming like a dia- 
mond in a goat’s ass up under there, we ran 


This is the plunger out of that same pump 
lying beside the pretty penny. Believe it or 
not, this little thing can pump 1/16th of the 
fuel for a thousand horsepower engine. The 
stroke is only from the top (the end without 
the gear) of the plunger to the first groove. 
The second groove is just to hold fuel to 
lubricate the plunger. You can see the spiral 
groove that regulates the fuel volume pumped 
at each stroke. The way it works is that the 
fuel comes through a little hole in the side of 
the bore and that groove determines when that 
hole is closed as the plunger rises. Until the 
hole is closed the pump just pumps fuel back 
where it came from. If the injector is rotated 
all the way clockwise, the hole is never closed 
and the engine shuts down. If it is rotated all 
the way counterclockwise (about 130 
degrees) the hole is only uncovered at the very 
bottom of the stroke and the engine runs wide 
open. I don’t know if you can see it or not, 
but there is a tiny nick in the side of the 
plunger connected to the groove. That is a 
calibration nick ground in there by hand at 
the factory to adjust the injector to 
compensate for any slight variability of the 
machining of the groove. Ain’t ancient 
technology wonderful? 
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all over the place and really chalked up the 
hours on the hour meter and, when I got back 
and filled back up, I noticed that it took two- 
tenths of a gallon less than I expected. I guess 
you never get too old to learn a little bit. I 
read somewhere that a rotating shaft exposed 
to the water creates a lot more drag on both 
the boat and the engine than a shaft that is 
not rotating because the naked shaft acts like 
a centrifugal pump. 

You know Atkin made a fetish of stick- 
ing the propeller way out behind the sternpost 
on all his motorboats. I wonder what would 
happen to the fuel consumption if I were to 


shroud that exposed shaft. I found out that if 
you shut down the output side of a centrifu- 
gal pump, it takes a lot less hp to turn it, so 
the fact that the shaft is still turning in water 
inside the shroud tube ought not to drag all 
that bad if it can’t pump the water anywhere. 
Dang, what if I let it pump a little to feed the 
exhaust? Whew, y’all. What happened to the 
old American adage, “If it ain’t broke, don’t 
fix it?” 

Another interesting thing: About a year 
or so ago I mentioned in a rare political state- 
ment in this magazine that the local National 
Guard outfit, the 1148th Transportation Unit, 


was being shipped off to Iraq. Well, they are 
on their way back as I write this...one year, 
three months, and 17 days after they left. They 
are all regular old working people...moms 
and dads and grandmammas and grand-dad- 
dies. I know a good many of them. They are 
lucky (so far) and are all coming back. There 
will be a parade to welcome them home. Jane 
and I are taking our youngest granddaughter. 
She will wave the same little flag that Jane 
waved on VJ Day. Of course it isn’t VJ Day 
yet, but it is a victory for the 1148th Trans- 
portation Unit. 


It was calm enough last August to get a 
little more information about fuel consump- 
tion figures on the Rescue Minor and I have 
had to revise my opinion. Because of the cur- 
rents in this bay (Apalachee Bay...the second 
biggest estuary in the U.S. to the Chesapeake) 
it is impossible to get a real accurate indica- 
tion of the speed through the water, but the 
GPS tells me what it is doing across the bot- 
tom and also gives me an idea of the speed 
and direction of the currents. I used to just 
watch the deviations of the wake while I 
steered straight, but that GPS tells a lot more. 
I have learned a lot of oceanography here 
lately. Because I don’t actually know the ex- 
act speed through the water for any length of 
time, all I can do is figure how many gallons 
per hour the engine burns and just kind of 
eyeball that into miles per gallon. 

At first I thought the most economical 
speed was the slowest the boat would go and 
still leave the least wake. That was 10.5 knots 
on the GPS average. I got to where I could 
listen to the engine and get right on it even 
though I don’t have a tachometer. At that, I 
think I will explain what I think about instru- 
mentation on boats. I used to refuse to oper- 
ate an inboard boat if it didn’t have a tem- 
perature gauge and an oil pressure gauge, not 
only on the engine but the transmission, too. 
One of them is sort of hard to maintain in 
long service because hydraulic transmissions 
(Velvet Drives and old Paragons) run some 
400psi oil pressure and it varies so that, un- 
less you have a real small orifice in the line, 
the needle on the gauge vibrates so bad that 
it soon fatigues the metal in the Bourbon tube. 
If you do have a real small orifice in the line 
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it is going to stop up and make you have to 
do a lot of unnecessary work down in the 
bilges with a bunch of hot machinery so you 
can feel comfortable again. 

I don’t like hydraulic transmissions. No 
commercial boats run them because they are 
apt to leak and they drag back on the engine 
pumping all that oil all the time...try to turn 
one by hand sometime. I don’t know what 
small commercial boats run now but the fa- 
vorite in my day was the old Twin Disc which 
was just a straight gearbox with two 
clutches...one for forward and the other for 
reverse. The gears were in cog all the time. 
You just chose which link up you wanted with 
the clutches. They were about bullet proof and 
didn’t require much oil cooler like hydraulic 
transmissions do. About the only advantage 
to a hydraulic transmission is that you can 
change directions while the engine is running 
wide open without hurting anything, but who 
wants to do that besides a bulldozer opera- 
tor? 

Anyway, the little Hurth is the best small 
boat gearbox other than some proprietary 
brand built by the engine company like Volvo 
or Yanmar. So first I did away with the trans- 
mission oil pressure gauge, then the engine 
oil pressure gauge. I mean, what you going 
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to do if the oil pressure drops in a boat... walk 
home? A gear style oil pump is one of the 
most reliable pieces of machinery ever built 
and my theory is that, if there isn’t black oil 
all in the bilges of the engine room, it must 
still be in the engine and I bet it is being 
pumped, too. An oil pressure gauge is just a 
diagnostic tool to estimate crankshaft wear, 
and who among you has ever worn out the 
bearings on a marine engine? 

My oil pressure gauge is the dipstick. I 
don’t have a temperature gauge, either. I know 
what antifreeze smells like. Ammeter...child 
please...I know what burnt up wire smells 
like. The only thing hooked to the engine of 
the Rescue Minor is the throttle and the hour 
meter. Of course, that is just hooked to the 
engine room blower switch. 

But it is a good thing to have. I know a 
lot now. One thing I found out is that the most 
economical speed is as fast as the boat will 
go. The gallons per hour is about the same 
under any planing condition. I mean, it burns 
a little bit less than half a gallon (.46, .48... 
like that) an hour no matter what the speed 
is. I have better than a hundred hours on there 
now and the total consumption is the same as 
figuring it day to day. 

Of course, I am way underpropped and 
I know, if I had the right wheel, the gas con- 
sumption would go up if I ran it as fast as it 
would go, but the boat will run 15.5 knots 
like it is and that’s too fast for me. You know 
my favorite skiff speed is 12.5 knots and that’s 
what we have been running now that we have 
the weather for it Figure it out for yourself. 
That’s damn good gas mileage for a boat, ain’t 
it? 
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It was my good luck to be introduced to 
Claud Worth’s great book Yacht Cruising 
close to 60 years ago. It’s a mine of stimula- 
tion and has some of the best cruising stories 
I’ve ever read. The following passage in- 
trigued me for many years: 

“We designed a boat 8’ long, 3’8” broad, 
and 1’4” deep inside, and with a very flat floor 
(I assume the boat was lapstrake and that the 
bow was pointed, as he would have made note 
of it otherwise. PB). The planking was per- 
fectly clean grained yellow pine (elsewhere 
in the book it’s made clear that he means what 
we call white pine, imported from North 
America. PB), sawn 1/4” thick, the garboards 
were elm and the sheer strake mahogany, the 
timbers were ash 1/2” x 1/4”, and extended 
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in one piece from gunwale to gunwale ex- 
cept at the bow and stern. 

The timbers were spaced 3” and there 
was one plank fastening between each pair. 
Beside the main keel there were two little 
bilge keels, each 3’ long, to take the chafe in 
landing on a beach. The center thwart was 
omitted as we wished to carry the boat cap- 
sized over the skylight. A square box was used 
instead, a movable thwart would have been 
better. Green (Worth’s partner in the cruising 
boat. PB) built the boat himself in his lodg- 
ings at Hammersmith with only occasional 
help from a local boatbuilder. 

When it was finished, a gallon of lin- 
seed oil (not boiled oil) was poured into it. 
Each day the boat was moved about so that 
the oil soaked into every part of it. At first 
the boat leaked a little. But it soon “took up” 
just as if it had been soaked in water, with 
the advantage that it did not open again when 
the oil dried. In the course of two or three 
weeks the oil penetrated the planking and 
hung like little beads of dew on the outside. 
Then the superfluous oil was mopped out and 
the boat was stood up on end to dry. 

The oil made the plank translucent so 
that the shadow of one’s hand could be plainly 


seen through the wood. Wood treated in this 
way becomes very tough and quite water- 
proof. In almost a fortnight it appears to be 
dry and is quite ready for use. But two or three 
months are required for the oil to become 
oxidized throughout the whole thickness of 
the wood. A coat of varnish then gives a fine 
hard surface. If the varnish is put on too soon 
the oil lifts it in little blisters. But the wood is 
quite able to take care of itself without addi- 
tional protection.” 

He goes on the describe how the boat 
worked out, but that’s the part that held my 
attention. You can take it that when Claud 
Worth writes a statement within his personal 
experience, it is so. 

I finally had to do something about it 
and ordered this design to be built by Bradford 
Story. He made his usual nice job of it, and 
he got interested and took pains with the soak- 
ing. The catch was that there was no high 
grade white pine handy, so we used Eastern 
cedar. 

We persevered for months trying to get 
the effect Worth described, and finally 
reached the point where if you looked at the 
inside against the sun, the light appeared 
through the wood in a lovely ruby red glow. 
The glow showed only here and there. Per- 
haps if we’d put it in a pressure chamber at 
the right point the red glow would have shown 
all over it. That would have been a great 
showpiece, but no doubt the point was that 
the cedar was not the right material to get the 
full effect, too much color in it, it seems, 
though that color did make a beautiful sight 
as far as it went. 

The boat itself was very good. It was a 
little heavy, a two-man lift to carry around 
easily. This was partly due to the weight of 
the oil it had soaked up as it was noticeably 
lighter before we started to soak it. Otherwise 
it rowed well, as one photo shows. I’m just 
about to take a stroke, and the boat is still 
going fast from the previous stroke with the 
bow disturbance all going under her. It was 
very stiff and stable for its size, as the second 
photo shows, I could stand in any corner of it 
without coming close to dumping it. It was 
less trouble to build than many similar boats 
because there weren’t any quick bends in the 
clinker planking. 

It was quite elegant to look at as prams 
go. The last time I saw it, it was in tow of a 
36’ Francis Herreshoff canoe stern auxiliary 
that Brad had also built; it looked most ap- 
propriate. It was too upscale for me to want 
to keep. A plywood box boat using the same 
deck space does everything practically as 
well, and some things better, at a lot less first 
cost and concern about damage or theft. But 
I’m glad it found a good home. 

Plans of the lapstrake pram tender, our 
Design #442, are available for $50.00 to build 
one boat, ppd. First Class Mail, from Phil 
Bolger & Friends, P.O. Box 1209, Gloucester, 
MA 01930. 
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Pert Lowell, Co., In . 
> a AK 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 


Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 


Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other cus- 
tom traditional wooden boats since 1934. 


Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - Wood 
Cleats - Wood Shell Blocks - 

Deadeyes - Bullseyes - 
Custom Bronze Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 
Boats 
Gloucester Gull Rowing Dories, 
Kayaks & Other Small Boats 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dgehansen @aol.com 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


R. K. Payne Boats Rex & Kathie Payne 


http://homepage.mac.com/rkpayneboats 3494 SR 135 North 
Nashville, IN 47448 


»PH 812.988.0427 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


Thad Danielson 
1 Norman Street 
Marblehead, MA 01945 
thadd@mediaone.net 781-631-3443 888-686-3443 
Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs, 
Traditional Construction and Materials 


Builders & 
Restorers 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 
HC 61 Box 1146, St. George, ME 04857 
(207) 372-8543 


email: woodboats @msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 
Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


14’ “CAT” 
12’ Kitten - 16’ Lynx 
20’ Cruising Cat 
Traditional elegance with a 
fiberglass hull, teak trim & floor- 
boards, all fittings solid bronze 
sitka spruce spars 


Box 222, 43 Arey’s Ln. (Off Rt. 28) 
So. Orleans, MA 02662 
(508) 255-0994 
http://www.by-the-sea.com/ 
areyspondboatyard 
E-mail: catboat@cape.com 


Small Open Boats 


Providing space, tools, materials, 
and advice for the amateur 
or professional boat builder 


2970 St. Leonard Rd. 
P.O.Box 569 
Port Republic, MD 20676 


sobs@direcway.com 
Ken Spring, Manager 
Phone: 410-586-2900 
Fax: 410-586-3600 


www.sobs.us 


’ HappEN Boat COMPANY 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repatr 
Experience the Original 


1888 N.J. Melon Seed 
W-P. Stevens ~ H.I. Chapelle 
Patience Launched June 2003 

Order yours now. 


11 Tibbetts Lane 
Georgetown, ME 04548 
207-371-2662 


Robb White & Sons, Inc. 


Custom Small Boats 


Forty Years 


P.O. Box 561 
Thomasville, GA 31799 


(607) 547-2658 
Tom Krieg’s Boat Shop 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


PICCUP PRAM Plans & Kits 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 
& SAVE! 


Visit our HUGE website: 
www.Glen-L.com/AM 


Hundreds of boat designs you can 
build 

¢ Full size plans & kits 

Online ordering: supplies, epoxy, 
fastenings, hardware & more! 

Free online how-to info 

Free online catalog or send $9.95 for 
hard copy 

Glen-L Marine Designs, PO Box 1804/AMS55, 


9152 Rosecrans Ave., Bellflower, CA 90707-1804 
562-630-6258 


11’ X 45” OA - 100# Empty 
Taped Seam Multichine 
$20 Plans - $1 INFO ON 8 BOATS 
JIM MICHALAK 
118 E Randall, Lebanon, IL 62254 


SWIFTY 
Foi® 


A light- 

weight, 

sturdy 

wooden 

beauty 

anyone can 

build from 

our pre-as- 

sembled 

kit. Price, including sail, $975. Catalog of 13 
kit designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. Two- 
hour demonstration video, $23. 


SHELL BOATS 


Glastonbury, CT 06033 
561 Polly ae ree” VT 05478 ph: 860-659-8847 


www.by-the-sea.com/shellboats http:/;www.KayakPlans.com/m 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder from 
10° launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog defining 
specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


Its Not Just Art, It's a Crafi! 


Unique Wood-Strip, 
Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 


Finished Boats 


yn <aizts Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Y) Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 


Apt. M, 824 Thompson St. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small boat de- 
signs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have been one of the 
outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All articles include line 
drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
18970 AZURE ROAD, WYZATA, MN 55391 (612) 473-2360 


Bluejacket 24 


A lightweight, trailerable cruiser that planes 
from 22mph down to 10mph on only 50hp. A 
handsome cruiser with roomy forecabin and 
pilothouse, private head, and classic lines. 
Stitch & glue plywood for ease of constrution. 


Plan package $150 


Tom Lathrop 
P.O. Box 752, Oriental, NC 28571 
(252) 249-2646 
Harbinger @cconnect.net 


Reena 
fen ianuse/ Designs by Platt Monfort 


STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 


INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO $19.95 


Monfort Associates 
50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 


a (207) 882-5504 
ad 


<gaboats.com> 


WEE PUNKIN | 


SLA ae 


gee 


“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is fun 
to build from inexpensive materials, and her 
performance will delight you. Innovative foam 
core deck and ample flotation make her extra 
safe and comfortable. She is ideal for children 
if they can get her away from dad. Truly a break- 
through in small boat design. Hit of the Port 
Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. No lofting. 
Plans with full size station patterns and detailed 
instructions $36. SASE for more info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


ATKIN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Over 200 designs. Famed Atkin double- 
enders, traditional offshore and coastal 


cruising yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, 
utilities, and houseboats. $10 U.S., $15 
Canada, $18 overseas airmail. Payment: 


U.S. dollars payable through a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 3005, Noroton, CT 06820 


apatkin @ aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


NAVIGATOR 
a John Welsford design 


Catalog of 20+ Welsford plans - $15 ppd 
DUCKWORKS 


608 Gammenthaler 
Harper, TX 78631 


Duckworks Boatbuilder's Supply 
www.duckworksbbs.com 
"everything for the 
home boatbuilder" 


articles/forums/photos/more 
=i Www.duckworksmagazine.com 


Bobcat 1273” x 6’0” 
Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have de- 
veloped a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the classic 
catboat that puts the charm and performance of this famous 
type within the reach of home builders with a minimum 
investment in time and money. 


PLEASE SEND ME: O) Complete construction plans and instruc- 
tions for $40.00 O Study plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other easy- 
to-build Intant Boats for $5.00. 

BOOKS: Q Instant Boats, $16.00 QO Build the New Instant Boats, 
$19.95 QO How to Build Your Own Boat, $20.00 Q Build the Instant 
Catboat, $12.95 O How to Build the Gloucester Light Dory, $7.95 Q 
Keeping a Cutting Edge: Saw Filing, $7.95 QO Boat Modeling with 
Dynamite Payson, $19.95 Q Bolger’s 103 Small Boat Rigs, $28.95 

Q) Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1.00 S&H 


Name 


Street 


City State LO Zip 


Harold H. Payson & Co. 
Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Road ¢ South Thomaston, ME 04858 
207-594-7587 
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The Best 
Boats 


You Can 
Build. 


For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
boatbuilding materials, contact: 


Chesapeake Light Craft 


1805 George Ave. Annapolis, MD 21401 
410 267 0137 
info@clcboats.com 


www.cicboats.com 


Wood Canoe 
Hardware 


GAMBELL & HUN TER 


SATE 


SASS Rrerrirrmmnre rT Ter 9 ri 


CANOE HARDWARE 
1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 
Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 
Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 
NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 


Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 


¢ SMILING New & 
Sp Used Sails 


Ss 
§ fe 6 & Buy « Sell « 


= Trade 


K Discount 
Sunbrella 


Ze THE & 
Sails for Small Boats & 
Home Builders a Specialty 


Furling Packages 


7060 15th Street East, #14 
Sarasota, FL 34243 
Phone: 800-507-20119 * Fax 941-758-2979 
www.porpoisesailing.com 


RAKA EPOXY & FIBERGLASS 


We have several types of epoxy resins with different mix 
ratios for coating, gluing and composite construction. Our 
large fiberglass inventory include smany weights of stan- 
dard woven materials as well as a good selection of biaxials 
and triaxials. Carbon and kevlar fabrics are also available. 
We offer the lowest prices and same day UPS shipping. Our 
normal store hours are from 9am to 5pm Monday to Friday, 
but calls are welcome seven days a week until 10pm. Write 
or call us or see our internet site for complete info and prices. 
RAKA Marine 
3490 Oleander Ave., Ft. Pierce, FL 34982-6571 
Ph. (561) 279-8929 - Fax (561) 279-2539 
www.raka.com 


Supplies 


Ri ggin i 
16 Limerock St. Camden, ME 04843 


(207) 236-3561 
www.gambellandhunter.com 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 


Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas Company machines. 
3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32’, 1/8” 
11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 
For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 


STRAWBERY BANKE MUSEUM 


PO Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 
Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. New 

supply ready to ship. 
Call or write for info. 
J.D. ENGLAND CO. 


1780 Remlik Dr. Urbanna VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


456 Fuller St. 
Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 


= (asi Yes 


S$ /OOMPL: 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


66 Larrabee Road 
Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 856-6015 
(877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


17 White Birch Lane 
York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 
Fax (207) 363-8650 & =) 
M-F7am-5pm  ™* 


HARDWOOD LUMBER « SOFTWOOD LUMBER « 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS « MELAMINE ¢ MDF « 
MARINE PLYWOODS « MDO ¢ PARTICLE BOARD ¢ 
SLATWALL ¢ LAMINATE ¢ EDGE BANDING ¢ VENEER ¢ 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS « CUSTOM MILLING 


| = 
We Deliver www.mainecoastlumber.com a 
ME, NH, VT, MA, RI email: info@mainecoastlumber.com We ship UPS 


RANMADE 


—N 207- eS 


CUSTOM 


OESIGNS 


#1] 
S. oh 
are, Wo 2 SHARRI 

Od NE SCASseT. ME. gast® 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Clearly the best 


WEST SYSTEM® Brand 
207 Hardener 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 
P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 
Fax (401) 232-1029 


Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP * STITCH & GLUE * PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SUSUELUITHREE eroxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio * Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $147.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH * TAPES * MATS * ROVINGS * KNITS 


* REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 


drums) 
¢ NESTE GelCoats ris 
¢ Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 

¢ Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 
Kayak built by ¢ 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 
Ted Moores, master 
builder, teacher and 
author of Canoecraft & 
Kayakcraft. Ted has used 
WEST SYSTEM Brand 
products for 29 years. 
He recommends105/207 
for the ultimate clear finish. 
www.bearmountainboats.com 


Microballoons ¢ Silica Powder * Wood 
Flour Pigments * Milled & Chop Fibers « 
Squeegees Syringes * Brushes ¢ Rollers ¢ 
Paper Pots * Gloves Coveralls * And More 

LOW __ Silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
Eeicee Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products * Competitive Prices * Fast Knowledgeable Service 
Il items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 


MERTON'S 
FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


For fabric applications and clear coating, SYyvys TEAA P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 
WEST SYSTEM 105 Resin & 207 Hardener . Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mertons.com 


BRAND 


Free 
= Maintains clarity and has extremely low blush a Epoxy products Catalog! 8300-33 3-03 14 
formation—as low as "no blush" epoxies Rel ia b | e SO | uti on S 
= Requires fewer coats to fill fiberglass weave 
than other epoxies 
Ger Gougeon Brothers, Inc. YANMAR 


= Apply three or more coats in one day and sand 989.684.7286 
the next—your projects get finished faster www.wesisystem.com 


ORR’S ISLAND BOAT WORKS 
Award Winning Dealer 9hp-500hp Diesels 
: Full Parts Inventory 
Call today for your FREE User Manual & Product Guide Bios a Technical Acetice 
8 Park Place (800) 339-6777 
Orr’s Island, ME 04066 (207) 833-5852 


The E-mail: oibw @gwi.net 


Smart 
Bilge 5 3 
Pump - Quality Cedar Strips 
the MAS Epoxy 
simple 
solution 


Supplies « Tools 


Boaters’ Cards and Stationery = ~= for the Canoe, Kayak & Rowinc Boar Kis 


Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed 


on the front. Your contact info on the back. All hand work by small ze Ss the NEWFOUND 


artist/printer. Other stationery options available. For samples Call (800) 350-0564 craft =— WOODWORKS inc. 


contact: or see owner 
L.S. Baldwin, Box 884, Killingsworth, CT 06419 603-744-6872 
www.newfound.com 


See web page - www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html www.jrsupplies.com 


Classified Marketplace 


BOATS FOR SALE 


20’ Highlander, °53, D&M mahogany cold 
molded/epoxy hull, lg roomy cockpit, grt daysailer 
for lg crew. Main, jib & 2 spinnakers, mooring 
cover, 2 rudders, swim ladder, motor bracket, 
Sealion trlr. $2,600 bo 

PAUL SKALKA, Ewing, NJ, (609) 771-1775, 
<paulSkalka@monet.prs.k12.nj.us> (17) 


°68 FG Drascombe Lugger, ’80 6hp Suzuki ob, 
°76 EZ Load trlr. Varnished masts, decent sails, 
oars, 4 preservers, anchor & rode. Asking $4,000 
obro. Photos available. Free 16’ Herreshoff Dbl 
Paddle Canoe, nds work. 

GENE GIFFORDS, East Islip, LI, NY, (631) 206- 
1261 (16) 


13-1/2’ Old Town Whitecap, °67 lapstrake 
sailboat. 8’ Penn Yan Aerodinghy. 14’ Penn Yan 
Kingfisher, motorcanoe. All being restored at the 
Wooden Canoe Shop, Inc., Bryan, OH. Estimated 
compl prices are $5,500, $2,500 & $3,000 
respectively. 

GIL CRAMER, Wooden Canoe Shop, Inc., Bryan, 
OH, (419) 636-1689. (16P) 


O’Day Widgeon, 12’ x 4’. $400. 
DAVID SOLTESZ, 13 E. Franklin Ave., Edgewater 
Park, NJ 08010, (609) 351-2312, 
<soulinvictus@comcast.net (17) 


12’ Firefly, English molded ply sailing dinghy w/ 
alum mast, boom, galv cb, rudder, tiller, & sails. 
Hull nds some work (transom & sheer nr transom 
on | side). Incl replacement transom. Can be 
carried on roof rack. $125. 3/4 Firefly, tree limb 
fell on it, could make a gd 9' rowing dinghy. Free. 
Located in SW New Hampshire (2hrs. from 
Boston). 

ED YOUNIE, Dublin, NH, (603) 563-8522. (17) 


‘79 Sturdee Dory, with a ‘03 1Shp Mercury ob & 
trlr. Mahogany rub rails & seats refinished ‘04, 
boat & motor in exc cond. Compl w/oars & locks, 
anchor & line, fire extinguisher, & cushions. 
Asking $3,500. 

BOB GROESCHNER, New Milford, CT, (860) 
354 8048. (17) 


1890’s J. H. Rushton 13' Iowa Pleasure Boat, 
beautiful (same as photo after page 124 in Atwood 
Manley’s book Rushton and His Times in American 
Canoeing). Planking, decking, gunwales exc. 
Bottom 6” of some ribs missing, easy repair. Set 
into decks are 2 brass pennant holders and unique 
brass plate reading “J. H. Rushton’s Boats & 
Canoes Sold by the H & D Folsom Arms Co. 3 
14 Broadway, New York”. Totally seaworthy. 
Pictures available. $5,800. ‘23 Oldtown 20’ Guide 
Special, wood canvas canoe #73726, CS Grade. 
Totally seaworthy. Pictures available. $600. 16' 
Wood Canvas Canoe Hull, canvas removed. 
Pictures available. $150. Call anytime or email. 
LEE ROSENTHAL, Wallkill, NY, (845) 895 3137. 
<leerosenthal @ frontiernet.net> (17) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION: 

Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat re- 
lated items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on re- 
quest. 

A one-time charge of $8 will be made 
for any photograph included with any ad 
to cover the cost to us of the necessary 
halftone. For return of photo following 
publication, include a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

Non-subscribers and commercial 
businesses may purchase classified ads at 
$.25 per word per issue. To assure accu- 
racy, please type or print your ad copy 
clearly. Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St., 
Wenham, MA 01984. No telephone ads 
please. 


Boat Clearance! Brand New 12’ Skiff, 
professionally built by Persson Bros. Based on 
Brockway design. $700 obo. Older 9’ Rowing 
Dinghy, former sailing dingy, rows great! $100 
obo. 

PETER DeBONA, Branford, CT, (203) 483-0299 
<fastpete@comcast.net> (17) 


Simmons Sea Skiff 18, professionally compl 4 yrs 
ago from a Nelson Silva kit (fg “pan” bottom). 
Honda 40, center console, flip flop cooler seat, 
built in 11gal fuel tank, instruments, lights, galv 
trlr, always garage stored. (pictures in ad at 
www.simmonsseaskiff.com) $6,500 ($5,500 wo/ 
Honda), obo. 

PHIL WOOTEN, Martinsburg, WV, (304) 283 
6938 or (304) 264 0845. (17) 


Rowing Shell, 27', wood & epoxy, single person, 
built by Joseph A Garofalo of Worcester, MA. Gd 
cond, comp! w/sliding seat & oarlocks, will deliver. 
EDWIN HOWARD, Essex, MA, (978) 768 7282. 
(16P) 


17’ Klepper Aerius IT, ‘80s in gd shape, incl full 
sail kit. $1,500. 

MARTHA & MITCH SIBLEY-JETT, Ashford, CT, 
(860) 429-1595 (16) 


14.6 American Daysailer, w/trlr, fg, furling jib, 
canvas cover. $700 

PEGGY HART, Shelburne Falls, MA, (413) 625- 
9530, <phart @crocker com> (17) 


20’ Launch, blt by George L. Chaisson ’16. This 
lovely lady The Damsel powered by a 2cyl Yanmar 
Diesel is on an adequate trlr. $17,000 bo. 

BASS RIVER BOATWORKS, S. Yarmouth, MA, 
(508) 398-4883 (17P) 


20’ Seacraft, center console & house, on single 
axle EZ Loader trlr, no power. $3,000. 20’ Chris 
Craft Scorpion, on dbl axle Load Rite trlr, nds new 
engine, new cockpit floor. Hull & trlr in exc cond. 
Make offer. 20° Chris Craft IO, hull only, no engine, 
no trlr. Could be converted to ob power. Make offer. 
STEVE WILLARD, Marblehead, MA, (781) 631- 
8462 (16) 


DN Iceboats, disbanding ice boat club, 2 boats 
available immediately. Older boats but little used 
& well maintained. Fully rigged, sail away shape. 
Enjoy the fantastic acceleration, maneuverability, 
speed & fun of iceboating. Located on Lake 
Sunapee, NH. $1,200 ea. 

DICK MARTIN, P.O. Box 52, Newbury, NH 
03255, (603) 763-2464, <rrmartin@alum.mit. 
edu>(16) 


Free Boat, 19’ William Atkins Nancy Jean, 58. 
Mahogany over steam bent white oak. Glassed over 
when built. Hull only. Never launched, stored 
inside. Nds compl. 

BRUCE GIBBS, Lancaster County, VA, (804) 462- 
5684 (16) 


12’ Wooden Lapstrake Skiff, pine on mahogany, 
copper rivets. FG on ply bottom. Narrow, fast 
rowing boat based on Salisbury Skiff. $950. 
JACK FARRELL, Durham, NH, (603) 534-9536 
(16) 


15’ Classic Lyman Decked Runabout, w/walk 
through seating & rear steering. 35hp Gale 
Sovereign electric start, Karavan split trir. Totally 
stripped in & out, no rot. Motor in exc running 
cond. Trlr hardly used w/spare tire. All decking & 
seats removed & numbered ready for new 
replacement or installation. No time to finish. $800 
obo. 

PETER DE BONA, Branford, CT, (203) 483-0299, 
<fastpete @ comcast.net>(16) 


26’ Classic FG Keel/CB Sloop, ’63 Bill Tripp 
design, Dutch blt to MORC rules. Yacht standard 
refinish, refit, repower (‘01 Yamaha 4-stroke)) 
rewire & upgrade in past 4 yrs. Handy & handsome 
yacht w/26” draft board up for Cape Cod & Islands. 
One owner with inside storage for last 21 yrs. 
Health conditions force sale. $7,500 obo to gd 
home. 

BOB YORKE, Scituate, MA, (781) 545-1651 days/ 
eves (16) 
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SALES & RIGGING FOR SALE 


2 Unused Solid Round Spruce Masts, lengths: 
23.5’, 24.5’, diameters: 6” foot, 3” top. 
Professionally built. $400 each, $750 for both. 

R. KUGLER, Westport, MA, (508) 636-2236. (17) 


SALES & RIGGING WANTED 


Turnabout/National 10 Specs, for mast, boom & 
rudder. 
ED YOUNIE, Dublin, NH, (603) 563 8522. (17) 


GEAR FOR SALE 


aye yOu 
rx ged 
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A Tough Jacktar, holding his billy stick (18th C. 
British sailor) is featured on this T-shirt. Dramatic 
woodcut printed on an Ash Grey shirt. The words 
say it all! Perfect gift for any sailor, rower, or old 
salt! Medium-X large $17.00, XXL $19.00, S&H 
$4.50 in North America. We accept Visa, Master 
Card & American Express. 

NORS, P.O. Box 143, Woolwich, ME 04579 USA, 
Phone/Fax (207) 442-7237, <crew @norsgear. 
com> www.norsgear.com (TFP) 


8” Deck Cleats, solid cherry wood, ss hrdwre, I pr. 
$25pp. 

FRED WINTERS, 4555 II Rd., Garden, MI 49835. 
(17) 


There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 
half so much worth doing le 
1 x i 


eee ee 


as simply messing about in boats. 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 
Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
world. T-shirt $17.50, Long Sleeve T $22.50, 
Sweatshirt $28, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $4.75, 
orders up to $25, add $1 for each additional $25. 
THE DESIGN WORKS, Dept MC, Box 8372, 
Silver Spring, MD 20907, Toll free (877) 637- 
7464, www.messingabout.com (TFP) 
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“Sleeper’’, 7’ 10” car toppable sailing cruiser. Slps 
2 below deck. Plans $37, info $3. 

EPOCH PRESS, 186 Almonte Blvd., Mill Valley, 
CA 94941 (TFP) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


Dory Plans, row, power & sail. 30 designs 8’-30’. 
Send $3 for study packet. 

DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach 
Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW.GLEN- 
L.COM: Customer photos, FREE how-to 
information, online catalog. Or send $9.95 for 216- 
PAGE DESIGN BOOK, includes FREE Supplies 
catalog. Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How 
To Use Epoxy” manual $2.00. 

GLEN-L, Box 1804MA44, 9152 Rosecrans, 
Bellflower, CA 90707-1804, (562) 630-6258, 
www.Glen-L.com (TFP) 


Robb White & Sons Sport Boat, handy, pretty, 
proven 16’ x 43” strip planked skiff. Will plane 
with 2 adults with 4hp. Full sized mold patterns, 
complete instructions. $75. SASE for photos & 
specs. 

ROBB WHITE & SONS, Box 561, Thomasville, 
GA 31799 (TFP) 


Nutmeg (aka $200 Sailboat), Bolger design, 
15°6”x4’6”. Plans w/comp! directions. $20. 

DAVE CARNELL, 322 Pages Creek Dr., 
Wilmington, NC 28411, <davecarnell @ec.rr.com> 


Instant Collection! WoodenBoat #125-175 plus a 
dozen other issues. 50 issues of MAIB, 12 assorted 
boat books including Gardner and Slocum & an 
unused set of Glen L Power Skiff 14 Plans. $150 
plus shipping. 

KEITH GRETTER, Gainesville, FL, (352) 246- 
3143 (17) 


Build LOON, fast, stable, roomy large pirogue/ 
canoe 20’ x 35”. Paddle, row, or power. Great boat 
for fishermen, hunters, or families. Builds from 
2x4’s & 4 sheets 1/4” plywood. Beautiful, with 
simple construction & no lofting or jigs. Ideal for 
first time & experienced builders alike. Plans $45. 
ZACH GARRETT, P.O. Box 326, Broken Arrow, 
OK 74013. Or order securely online at 
<www.boat-design.com> (19P) 


Li’! Beauty, a most versatile touring kayak, can 
be built w/only $85 in materials in either 12’ or 
14’ lengths, in 2 short wknds! Being a boat camper 
I’ve often slept in comfort in the 7’ cockpit, in my 
sleeping bag! Construction manual has color 
photos & full size templates for only $20ppd. check 
payable to Walter Head 

HOBBYCRAFT KAYAKS, 1178 Laurel Fork Rd. 
Vilas, NC 28692 (TFP) 


P.J. Roar, a 15’ marine ply sliding-seat sculling 
boat. Comp] plans incl sliding seat assembly & full- 
size frames. Hull 59lbs, rigging 17lbs. Car-toppable 
by one person. Plans $30. Extensive construction 
manual $10. 

JOHN NICHOLSON YACHT DESIGN LLC, 
Alexandria, VA, (703) 946-4635 www.jnicholson. 
net, http://www.jnicholson.net (1P) 


MISCELLANEOUS MARINE RELATED 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


www.kleppers.org (TFP) 


Small Boat Repairs, canoes, kayaks, shells, skiffs, 
etc. Wood, fiberglass, plastic, aluminum. 
Reasonable & fast. 

GRIF VENATOR, Foster, RI, (401) 397-5736, 
<GriffVenator @ hotmail.com> (16P) 


BOATBUILDING INSTRUCTION 


Class to Build Your Own Sailboat, Sailor Girl is 
a great 12’ sailboat that is also fun to row. You can 
build yours in this 4 day class, including sail. 
Complete builder’s manual available for $30 which 
is deductible from tuition. May 12-15, 2005. Class 
& materials $950. 

JOHN WILSON, 406 E. Broadway, Charlotte, MI 
48813, (517) 543-535 (24P) 
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[GO WITH THE FLOW] 


Go explore that nearby lake... check out that local creek... paddle along a rustic 
New England harbor... all in our easy-to-paddle FeatherLite kayaks. User-friendly, 
they come with large, non-confining cockpits and are easy to carry at only 37 lbs:! 
These are the perfect all-terrain recreational vehicles. 


Discover kayaking in your own backyard! 


The FeatherLite $7 lbs. 9' 5" 
Stable Shallow-V Hull, Comfortable Foam Seat, . 
Built-In Flotation, Adjustable Seat, Footbraces é More. www.heritagekayaks.com 


<HERITAGE> 


KAYAKS 


55 Ballou Boulevard, Bristol, RI 02809 ¢ [401] 253-3408 ¢ Fax [401] 254-6994 


Just enjoy and take it all in, even in the snow! Bradley Lake, Andover, N.H. Photo: Brownell 
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